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News of Farmers' Financial Stress, 1985 Crops & U.S. Exports 



Many farmers have felt increasing 
financial stress over the past 4 years. 
Farm-B€ctor returns are depressed and 
farm asset values have dropped. Hard- 
est hit are the Com Belt and the upper 
Midwest, where asset values have 
dropped severely. Persistent cashflow 
problems weaken the ability of many 
farmers to service their debit, and the 
declines in their farm asset values 
make It hard for them to access 
operating credit. 

Farming operations that were finan- 
cially sound as recently as 2 years ago 
may not be able to receive credit ex- 
tensions today because of declining as- 
set values^ In extreme cases, some 
farmers face forced liquidations, fore- 
closures, and bankruptcies. Other 
farmers with less severe financial 
problems worry that continued low 
farm commodity prices and declining 
asset values will put them in the same 
position. With more and more dis- 
tressed farm assets put on the resource 
markets farmland values and prices for 
used machinery have fallen, and may 
fall even more if the trend continues. 

For lft85, net cash income is forecast 
between $33 and $38 billion^ compared 
with the $34 and $38 billion expected 
for 1984 and the record S40.1 billion 
for 1983. Net farm income (which 
measures the income generated from a 
given calendar year's production) 
should range between $20 and $25 bil^ 
lion in 1985, compared with $29 to $33 
billion for 1984, and 16.1 billion for 
1983. 

Declining returns, drought in many 
areas, and cattle sales to generate ad- 
ditional cash flow have pushed down 
cattle numbers since 1982. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1985, the inventory of cattle and 
calves was down 3 percent from a year 
earlier and the lowest since 1968. The 
number of beef cows fell 6 percent 
from a year earlier, about the same as 
the 1969 inventory. 

Preliminary slaughter data through 
early March suggest that producers 
are following through with fheir inten- 
tione of having fewer sows farrow in 




first-half 1985. Continuing low re- 
turns and financial stress appear to be 
the primary factors for the reduction. 
In 1984, farrow-to-finish producers' re- 
turns were only slightly higher than in 
1983, when producers just about 
covered cash costs. 

However, broiler producers' returns 
have been positive since early 1984. 
These positive returns and lower feed 
costs have encouraged increased pro- 
duction. 

In December, winter wheat farmers 
reported that they planted 57.6 million 
acres last falL This represents the 
smallest acreage since 1979 and is 9 
percent smaller than in 1984ta In 
February, spring wheat growers said 
they would raise their 1985 seedings 8 
percent from 1984. Overall, 1985's 
wheat acreage may be down about 5 
million acres^ or 6 percent, from 1984. 



Freezing temperatures during late 
January 1985 reduced Florida*s winter 
vegetable production perhaps more 
severely than the Christmas freeze last 
season. This year's cold snap reached 
farther south, immediately cutting in 
half Ftorida*s shipments of snap beans, 
cucumbers, eggplant, bell peppers^ 
squash, and tomatoes. Florida, the 
principal domestic supplier of these six 
winter fresh vegetables, competes with 
Mexico for the U.S. market during 
January to March. If Mexico's average 
yields are higher this season, its vege- 
tables will claim a larger share of this 
U.S. market for the third consecutive 
season. 

The volume of U.S. farm products ex- 
ported will probably decline slightly 
this year, and lower prices will lead ex- 
port value to fall even further. For fis- 
cal 1985, export value may recede to 
$34.5 billion, 9 percent below last year, 
while imports should total $19.5 bil- 
lion. This modest increase in agricul- 
tural imports, combined with lower ex- 
ports, is expected to reduce the farm 
trade surplus to $15 billion. This 
would be $41 billion below 1984's 
surplus and the smallest since 1978. 

Consumers are expected to spend 4 
to 6 percent more for domestic farm 
foods in 1985. Their expenditures will 
rise because of slightly higher per capi- 
ta food consumption, an increase in the 
U.S, population, and small increases in 
retail food prices. The rise in retail 
prices is expected to account for 2 to 5 
percent of the increase; population 
growth, about 1 percent; and per capi- 
ta consumption, about 0.5 percent, 
after falling in 1984. 

Farmers are adjusting to low prices^ 
high interest rates, and generally low 
returns During the 1970's, fanners 
responded to export growth and rising 
prvces by increasing the use of fertiliz- 
er, addling labor saving machinery, ex- 
panding farm si^e, and investing in 
land and real estate improvements. 
Farmera financed much of this expan- 
sion by going into debt. Now that con- 
ditions in the 1980'8 have changed, 
this debt burden has greatly limited 
their flexiblity. 

1 
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FINANaAL CONDITIONS OF 
FARMERS 

Many fanners have felt increasing 
financial ttreae over the past 4 years. 
Farm sector returns are depressed and 
fann asset values have dropped. Hard- 
est hit are the Com Belt and the upper 
Midwestt where asset values have 
dropped severely. Persistent cash-flow 
problems weaken the ability of many 
farmers to service their debts, and the 
declines in their farm asset values 
make it hard for them to access 
operating credit. 

Farming operations that were flnan* 
cially sound as recently as 2 years ago 
may not be able to receive credit ex- 
tensions today because of declining as- 
set values. In extreme cases^ some 
farmers face forced liquidations, fore- 
closures, and bankruptcies. Other 
farmers with less severe financial 
problems worry that continued low 
farm commodity prices and declining 
asset values will put them in the same 
position. With more and more dis- 
tressed farm assets put on the resource 
market, farmland values and prices for 
used machinery have fallen, and may 
fall even more if the trend continues. 

Causes of Farm Finartcial 

StreBs Are Diverse 

Farmers* current financial problems 

stem from a combination of (l) lower 

current incomes, (2) prospects for little 



or no improvement in cash income in 
1985, and (3) asset values adjusting 
downward to be more consistent witfa 
market expectations. 

The current situation has its roots in 
the inflationary decade of the 1970's: 
farmers must adjust from that period 
to the sharply different economic con- 
ditions of the 1980*s. Over the decade 
of the 1970's, fanuers faced an 
economic environment of rapidtj ex- 
panding export demandi accelermting 
inflation^ end low real interest rates 
(the nominal interest rate minus the 
inflation rate). Farmers responded by 
borrowing heavily: they invested in 
new capital equipment, adopted new 
production technologieSi and purchased 
increasingly expensive farmland. 

Farm debt increased at average annual 
rates of over 10 percent. Rising land 
values^ increasing at over 14 percent a 
year, provided them with their 
economic rationale, as well as the ap- 
parent security for both farmers and 
lenders to expand and rollover debt. 

By the early 1980'Si the course taken 
in the 1970'a had reversed direction: 

• Inflation was slowed by stringent 
control of monetary growth^ 

• Real interest rates, which had been 
low or negative throughout the 
1970's, increased rapidly to unpre- 
cedented levels of 8 to 10 percent; 

• A worldwide recession weakened 
international markets; and 

• The value of the dollar rose rapidly 
against major currencies, putting a 
damper on export demand for U.S. 
farm products. 

Farm commodities in foreign and 
domestic markets were too plentiful to 
sustain the prices that had prevailed 
during the 1970's. So, commodity 
prices and farmers' incomes dropped 
significantly. Land values, which 
depend on both current farm income 
and future prospects for income 
growth, also began to decline. Some 
farmers could no longer sustain the 
debt level ihey had assumed during 
the 1970'b. Farmers whose solvency 
depended on continuously rising land 
values or who pursued an aggressive 
expansion strategy found themselves 
pushed toward insolvency. Even some 
farmera who adopted more cautious 
financial strategies in the 1970^s are 
now feeling fmancial stress. 



Land Values Peaked and 
Are Sow Declining 
Farmland prices peaked in 1981 after 
3 decades of uninterrupted increases. 
By April 1984, declines as sharp as 28 
percent had been registered in parts of 
the Com Belt and upper Midwest. 
Land values continued to drop 
throughout the Midwest in 1984, and 
probably will decline further in 1985. 

Depreciation that has occurred aince 
1981 has brought land values back to 
their mid-t970'B leveL Many of the 
farmers who made major capital pur- 
chases or started farming in the late 
1970's now have debts that exceed the 
value of their assets— especially if they 
paid above-average prices for their 
land^ or financed a high proportion of 
their purchases. 

Farmers* equity and lenders' security 
are reflected by the cash How and net 
worth of farm businesses. Cash flow 
indicates the amount of short run net 
cash Income from all sources that a 
farm can use for servicing debta after 
meeting family living needs (i.e., it is 
an indicator of the repayment capacity 
of the farm business). 

The severity of farm financial prob* 
lema is suggested by the following: 

• At current rates of interest and lev* 
els of net returns In fanning, farms 
with debt/asset ratios of over 40 
percent are likely experiencing cash 
shortfalls; farms with debt/asset ra- 
tios of over 70 percent are almost 
certain to have serious cash short" 
falls, 

• As of January 1984, as many as 
143,000 farms of all sizes had 
debt/asset ratios above 70 percent. 
These very highly leveraged farms 
made up only 6.6 percent of all 
farms, but faeld almost 24 percent 
of all farm debt. Many were rapidly 
consuming their remaining equity. 

• Some 243,000 farms had debt/asset 
ratios of from 40 to 70 percent. 
These farms, termed "highly lever* 
aged," tended to have serious cash 
shortfalls, and held 32.5 percent of 
all fann de|>t. 
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Prime Indicators of the Agricultural Economy 
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Of course, not all of the farms in the 
highly and very highly leveraged 
categories are under serioue Hnancial 
Btresfi. Parms with lese than $50,000 
in sales obtain much of their income 
from sources off the farm, and often 
qualify for and repay their loans on 
this basis. Moet^ although they may be 
feeling financial pressureH. are not in 
danger of being forced out of business- 
Very large farma with over $500,000 in 
sales may be highly industrialized 
specialty operations (feedlots. sod 
farms, nurseries, orchards, and poultry 
operation*) and may typically operate 
with high debt/asset ratios. Many 
hav« poaitive cash Hows— although 
they can have cash How problems if 
they hava very high debt/asset ratios 
(over 70 percent). 

The remaining farms, with sales of 
$50,000 to $500,000 annually, are the 
mainstream of family -commercial agri^ 
culture, and the focus of the current 
concern about farm financial condi- 
tions. 

As of January 1, 1985, the following 
estimates summarize the situation 
among these 679,000 family-size com* 
mercial farms: 

• 43,000 farms, owing nearly 10 per- 
cent of the debt are technically in- 
solvent. Few could survive another 
year without assistance. 

• An additional 50,000 farms, owing 
11 percent of the debt, are moving 
quickly toward insolvency. They 
are rapidly consuming their 
remaining equity, but could survive 
a few more years. 



• As many as 136,000 farms, owing 
26 percent of the debt, will have 
serious financial problems. While 
still holding their own, they are not 
able to meet their principal pay- 
ments. 

• Almost half of all farm deht is owed 
by family -size commerical farms 
that have some degree of financial 
problems. 

What Can Be Done? 
Several proposals have been advanced 
to deal with the financial Btress 
currently gripping the farm sector. 
These proposals deal with one or more 
of the following: 

• Change the terms of loans- This in- 
cludes subsidizing or '^buying down'' 
interest rates, writing down loan 
principals, providing Federal loan 
guarantees, stretching out repay- 
ment terms, or instituting debt 
foreclosure moratoria. These may 
or may not include provisions for 
later recapture of funds advanced. 

• Stabilize the value of farm assets^ 
This includes direct Federal pur- 
chase of land and assets of failed 
farms, purchase of land and assets 
through a federally chartered cor- 
poration or trust, and usjng debt 
moratoria to control the rate of 
foreclosure of distressed assets. AH 
provide for later resale of the assets 
when prices improve. 

• Increase agricultural incomes^ This 
proposal includes enhancing tradi* 
tional price* support levels, improv- 
ing agricultura] prices through vi- 
gorous export promotion, and in- 
come stabilization programs baaed 
on insnrance concepts. 



• Provide direct grants to farmers. 
This proposal provides incoma to 
farm families forced out of busi- 
ness, and is intended to assist in re- 
training or relocating them. 

The choice between these various ap- 
proaches depends on whether the prob- 
\em is seen as a temporary, short-term 
situation that will impvove in the next 
few years, or aa a transition into a new 
set of relstiooahips among farm pricea, 
coats, incomes, asset values, and in- 
debtedness. If the problem is tem- 
porary, then programs such as loan 
stretch-outs, temporary interest rate 
subsidies or buy*downs. or purchase of 
distressed assets may stabilize farm 
financial situations. Such programs 
may also moderate the deteriorating 
value of farm assets until economic 
recovery in agriculture makes them 
unnecessary. However, if the problem 
is more chronic, then auch programs 
will only slow the rate of adjustment 
that can be expected. IDavid Harring- 
ton <202) 447^8059\ 

LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTa 

mCattU 

Decliaing returns, drought in many 
areas, and cattle sales to generate ad- 
ditional cash How have pushed down 
cattle niunbers since 1982. On Janu- 
ary 1, L985, the inventory of cattle and 
calves was 109.8 million, down 3 per- 
cent from a year earlier, the lowest 
since 1968. The number of beef cOwa 
fell 6 percent from a year earlier, to 
35.4 million, about the same as the 
I 1969 inventory. 

In addition, the 1984 calf crop declined 
3 percent to 42.5 miUion— the lowest 
since 1963. Of the already small 
number of heifers held as replacements 
on July 1, 1984. only 22 percent 
calved, leaving the number entering 
the herd during the second half of 
1984 the lowest aince the aeries began 
in 1973. 

Producers are reluctant to expand 
breeding herds. On January 1, 1985, 
the number of heifers held as replace- 
ments for the beef herd was down 10 
percent from a year earlier. At the 
same time, the number of heifers in 
feedlots had Increased 14 percent from 
a year earlier. 
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Supplies Update: Livestock and Products 




As net returns for cow-calf production 
declined from 1980 through 1983 and 
the financial picture for producers be- 
came worse* incentives to expand were 
interrupted. Even though returns like- 
ly increased in 19fl4 because of higher 
cattle prices and stable coatsi producer 
expectationa for higher prices in 1985 
are not strong enough to encourage 
herd expansion this year. 

Last year's liquidation was the shar- 
pest drop in cattle numbers since the 
reduction began in 1982. A further 
drop is likely for January 1986 



The major cow-calf production regions 
are the Great Plains, the South, the 
North Central, and the West. The 
Great Plains contains the largest 
number of cattle, with 3fl percent of 
19fl5'8 beef cow inventory. The South, 
West, and North Central regions each 
had 25, 20, and 16 percent, respective- 
ly. Theee percentages have changed 
little over the past 20 years. However, 
beef cow numbers in each region have 
declined since 1982. 



Net returns (receipts less cash ex- 
penses) to cow-calf production have 
fallen in each of the major regions 
since 19S0. From 19S0 to 19S3, net re- 
turns per cow plummeted in the Great 
Plains, North Central, and Western re- 
gions. Net returns in the South turned 
negative in 1981 and have remained 
that way. 

Preliminary data for 19fl4 suggest that 
net returns improved slightly for all 
regions, with the greatest improve- 
ment in the West. The smallest gains 
were made in the Great Plains and 
North Central regions. 
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The largest drop in beef cow niunberB 
eince 1982 has been in the North Cen- 
tral region, where the inventory de- 
creaaed 17 percent. However, the lar- 
gest change in beef cow inventories 
last year occurred in the Great Plains 
and Western regiona. laventories fell 
7 percent in each of theae regions, 
while declines of 5 and 3 percent, 
respectively» were posted in the North 
Central and Southern regiofu. 

Drought in 1983 and again in 19S4, 
pluB low returns, has reduced beef cow 
numbers in the Southern Great Plains. 
Lower cattle numbers and improved 
moisture conditions^ particularly in 
Texas^ favor inventory stabilization^ 
but not before 1986, However, even on 
farms and ranches where the cattle en- 
terprise ifl an important source of in* 
come^ the financial base must improve 
before expansion can begin. 

In the Northern Great Plains and 
North Centra) area, where mixed crop- 
livestock enterprises tend to predom- 
inate, the crop enterprise is Likely to 
be the nest important source of in- 
come. However, during fmancial diffi- 
cultiefl. when cash for spring planting 
ia needed, the cattle herd can be an 
important source of capital. A 25-cow 
herd plus replacement heifers and 
bulls can be sold for $10,000 to 
$15,000. or more. While this can be a 
vital cash infusioni the likelihood of 
reentering the beef industry sometime 
in the future is very small because 
prices for replacement stock will likely 
be higher. 

Commercial beef production during 
1984 was up 2 percent, largely as a 
result of the sharp inventory liquida- 
tion. With a big decline expected in 
cow slaughter this year, production 
will fall. 

The February 1 Cattle on Feerf report 
(seven States) indicated cattle feeders 
marketed 14 percent more fed cattle 
during January than a year earlier. 
The total number of cattle on feed Was | 
3 percent above a year earlier, while 
the number placed on feed during 
January was down 7 percent. 

Because of the large fed marketings 
through February, beef production may 
be about 1 percent above a year earlier 
during the first quarter. After declin* 
ing about 5 percent during the second 
quarter and throughout the second 
half, production for the year will be 
down about 3 percent from 1984. 



As beef supplies decline during 1965^ 
Choice fed steer prices are expected to 
strengthen and average $64 to $70 for 
the yea r. Prices will probably begin to 
strengthen in early spnng and peak in 
the high $60's to low $70's by early 
summer. Seasonal declines will occur 
through the second half, and pricee 
may hover in the mid- to upper $60's 
during the second half. 

Feeder cattle supplies will tighten 
through summer as feeders place more 
animals on feed. Higher fed cattle 
prices and lower feed costs should hold 
cattle feeding at or near current levels. I 
Alsoi a smaller 1985 calf crop will 
result in a decreased supply of 
stocker feeder cattle this fall and into 
1986. 

With tighter supplies and relatively 
strong cattle feeding activity, yearling | 
steer prices probably will rise to the 
low $70'a this spring and average $67 
to $71 for the year. As yearling prices 
are bid higher, feeders will begin plac- 
ing lighter calves on feed. 

Not only are feeder cattle supplies de^ 
dining, but the allocation of these sup^ 
plieg between stocker- feeders^ nonfed 
steer and heifer slaughter, and veal 
slaughter will likely change this year. 
Higher prices due to increased com^ 
petition for available feeder cattle will 
pull animals from nonfed and calf 
slaughter. Lower feed costs will allow 
cattle feeders to pay higher prices for , 
the reduced supply. i 

The average retail price of beef was 
$2.40 a pound in January, up only 
slightly from a year earlier. Retail 
beef prices have been held down be- 
cause of large supplies. As production i 
declines during the second quarter, ' 

prices should strengthen and be sup- 
ported by lower pork production. How- 
ever, increased poultry production will 
temper price increases. [John Nalivka 
(202) 447-8636] 

•Hag8 

Preliminary slaughter data through 
early March suggest that producers 
are following through with their inten^ 
tions of having fewer sows farrow in 
first*half 1985. Continuing low re* 
turns and financial stress appear to be 
the primary factors for the reduction. 



In 1984, farrow- to- finish producers' re- 
turns were only slightly higher than in 
1983, when producers just about 
covered cash costs. 

Hog producers have had only 1 year of 
favorable returns over the past 5. In 
addition^ many producers incurred 
debts in the late 1970*s to expand or 
build new hog facilities. The larger 
debt, along with a prolonged period of 
low returns, has caused financial 
stress H 

For hog producers with crop enter- 
prisest the debt problem has been com- 
pounded by low crop returns. Because 
of sustained low returns, coupled with 
pressure for cash flow to service farm 
debts or help pay current operating ex- 
penses, producers have continued to 
sell gilts that otherwise may have been 
retained to increase the breeding herd. 

Hog slaughter in the first quarter is 
drawn largely from the December 1 
market hog inventory weighing 60 to 
179 pounds, which was down 4 percent 
from a year earlier. Through January 
and February^ hog slaughter was down 
2 percent from a year ago^ and 
slaughter for the quarter may decrease 
about 3 percent from last year^ 

The percentage of sows slaughtered 
during January -February was about 
4 6 percent, compared with 5.0 percent 
a year ago. T^e drop in sow slaughter 
could signal that the liquidation phase 
of the cycle has ended. However, the 
number of barrows and gilts 
slaughtered remains large, suggesting 
that gilU are not being saved and the 
expansion phase of the cycle has not 
started. 

Hog prices dropped into the mid-$40's 
per cwt In early March, as slaughter 
rose seasonally* First -quarter bog 
prices at the seven major markets are 
expected to average about $48 per cwt, 
about the same ae last year. In Janu- 
ary and February, hog prices averaged 
about $49 per cwt. Some year-to-year 
price strength will probably stem from 
rising per capits Income and lower 
domestic production, but will be large^ 
ly offset by rising poultry production 
and imports of pork products and live 
hogs. iLeland Southard (202) 447-863& 

mBrvittrs 

Broiler producers' returns have been 
positive aince early 19S4. These posi- 
tive returns and lower feed costs have 
encouraged increased production. 
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Broiler production is controlled by in- 
tegrated firms that own the chicks 
from hatching through proceaeing^ 
These firms contract with fumers 
(perhaps 20,000 in total) to grow the 
birds in the fanners* facilities. The 
farmers are paid a contract fee for 
their labor and for the use of the facil* 
ities. For aome of the contract 
growers, broiler production ia a part- 
time enterprise, providing a supple- 
ment to income from an off-farm job. 

Broiler houses generally are located on 
small farms and represent a very high 
portion of the total assets of the farms. 
Often, the broiler house is financed 
through contract grower fees and off- 
farm income, rather than just the as- 
set value of the farm collateral. This 
results in a rather high debt/asset ra- 
tio. As long as the poultry firm 
remains It^ business and contracts with 
the farmer, the farmer haB a relatively 
stable and risk-free source of income. 

The growth in the general ecoDomy in 
1984, plus the year-to-year decline in 
red meat production in the second half 
of the year, helped broiler producers 
realize profits, especially in the first 
three quarters. This contrasts with 
1963, when production increases 
slowed in order to strengthen prices. 
Alao that year, feed ingredient prices 
increased dramatically because of the 
combined impact of PIK and the 
drought-reduced feed crop. 

The positive net returns in late 1984, 
plus reductions in red meat output, en- 
couraged broiler producers to expand 
their operations in 1986. This year's 
first-^half production may be 6 to 9 per- 
cent above 1984*s 6.4 billion pounds. 
With feed ingredients expected to be 
plentiful and pnces below last year, 
producers will likely continue the ex- 
pansion through the rest of the year. 
Output for the second-half of this year 
may be 6 to 7 percent above 1984'fl 6.6 
billion pounds. 

The average 12-city composite whole- 
sale price for whole birds was 52 cents 
a pound in February, down from 61 
cents last year. Prices in first-quarter 
1965 may average 52 to 53 cents a 
pound* down from 62 cents last year. 
With demand increasing seasonally, 
second-quarter prices may average 61 
to 65 cents, down slightly from last 
year's 66 cents. [Allen Baker 
(202) 447-d63& 



^Turkeys 

Turkey production has become increas- 
ingly integrated, but not to the same 
extent as broilers. Basically there are 
two types of powers: independent and 
contract. 

The independent growers own the tur* 
keys and bear the normal risks of pro- 
duction and price changes ^ Contract 
growers agree to raise birds they don^t i 
own in return for a fee. Growing 
under contract thut reduces both the 
financing requirement and the price 
risk for growers. The grower invests 
only buildings and equipment; the bird 
owner provides inputs such as the 
poults^ feedf and medicine, and main- 
tains ownership of the birds at all 
stages. I 

While firms that contract out birds 
prefer to operate their processing facib 
ities near capacity, they do adjust pro- 
duction according to changing net re- 
turns. In 1963, producers increased 
production in the first half of the year, 
expecting feed costs to be low. Howev- 
er, the PIK program plus drought I 
caused feed prices to rise, so even | 
though producers cut production to 
year- earlier levels, they still ended up 
in the red for the year. 

The higher feed costs and poor returns 
in 1983 caused producers to hold pro- 
duction constant in 1984. Returns 
have now improved because the large 
1964 harvest pushed feed costs down 
and turkey prices increased late in 
1984. 

Turkey producers responded to higher 
returns by increasing the number of 
poults placed for 1985 slaughter. 
Based on these placements^ slaughter 
in first-quarter 1985 may be 10 to 12 
percent above 1984*s 432 million 
pounds. Slaughter in second* quarter 
1986 may be 5 to 7 percent above 
1984*s 589 million pounds. 

Prices for commodity pack 6- to 16- 
pound hen turkeys in New York de- 
clined from December 1984, as 
slaughter picked up in February 1965. 
Prices in January averaged 74 cents a 
pound* then slipped to 66 cents tn 
February; January and February 1984 
prices were 72 and 65 cents, respec* 
tively. 

During first*quarter 1986, prices may 
average near 1984*s 68 cents. Prices in 
the second quarter, when demand for 
whole birds is seaaonally weak, may 
average 63 to 67 cents a pound* com- 
pared with 67 cents in 1984. [Allen 
Baker (202) 447-d63& 



Egg producers began to face a 
deteriorating financial position in 
June 1964, when egg prices slipped 
below the cost of production. However, 
not all farmers who have hens on their 
farms are affected the same by the 
cost-price squeeze. Some farmers* by 
becoming contract growers, have shift- 
ed most of the price risk of producing 
eggs to others. 

These farmers receive a regular con- 
tract fee for the use of their buildings 
and their labor in caring for the birds. 
The contracting owner of the birds 
usually markets the eggs at wholesale, 
thereby tjring together production and 
marketing functions. 

The farmer continues to receive the 
contract fee for eggs so long as the 
owner remains solvent and keeps the 
house full. The contractor -owner, like 
the independent producer, bears the 
risk of fluctuating costs and prices. In- 
dependent egg producers have been de- 
clining in number, especially in periods 
like first-half 1963i when producers 
lost money- In contrast, most contrac- 
tors remained in business. 

Like other farmers and businessmen* 
^SS producers have been through good 
and bad times during the 1960'^. In 
1963, costs rose above prices as feed 
costs increased. In late 1963, egg pro- 
ducers were juet beginning to reduce 
output when the avian influenza hit. 
Short supplies were further reduced, 
and prices skyrocketed. 

At present more hens have been added 
to flocks in response to higher prices. 
These young hens are lajring, and egg 
prices have again slipped to about 
breakeven. 

To further complicate the producers' 
plight, consumers are eating fewer 
eggs. Thus, producers are facmg a mar- 
ket that isn't expanding. Consequent- 
ly, individual firm growth is possible 
only by reducing costs below the indus- 
try average and capturing a larger 
share of the market. 
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In 1985, costs will Ukely remain rela- 
tively lowi however, with an increased 
capacity tn produce egg prices will 
likely remain near breakeven. The ad- 
ddtiooal replacement pullets that have 
been added to the Hocks will likely 
push egg production up 4 percent in 
first- half 1985. Second- haJf production 
may slow and only be about 1 percent 
above 1984'a 2.9 billion dozen. 

Prices for cartoned Grade A large eggs 
in New York averaged 58 cents in 
February, down from $104 last year. 
In first-half 1985, egg prices may aver- 
age 58 to 63 cents, down from 1984'a 
93 cents. In the second half, prices 
may average near the 68 cents posted 
in 1984, if producers alow production 
increases, [Allen Baker (202) 447- 
8636] 

^ Dairy 

There were 285,740 operations with 
milk cows in 1984, down 4^5 percent 
from 1983. That implies a 1984 aver- 
age of nearly 38 milk cows per opera- 
tion (excluding heifers not yet fresh), 
up nearly 1 cow from a year earlier. 
In 1985 and again in 1986, operations 
with milk cows are Ifkely to number 
sharply lower because of the paid 
diversion program and tight cash 
flows. While the program likely pro^ 
vided some farmers a chance to leave 
dairying, it may have extended the life 
of operations for others. Still, with a 
tighter cash flow likely in 1985, a 
number of dairy farms could go out of 
business by 1986. 

For example, in 1984 an average 58- 
cow dairy enterprise with output per 
cow of 12^495 pounds generated a re- 
turn above cash expenses and replace- 
ment costs of about $14,600. In 1981, 
an average 50*cow enterprise with 
yield per cow of 12,183 pounds had a 
retumof about $21,700, When adjust- 
ed for inflation, the average dairy op- 
eration has lost over half its purchas- 
ing power since 1981. This decline in 
returns came despite s growth in the 
size of the enterprise since 198L Re- 
turns above cash expenses are expected 
to decline further in 1985, leading to 
more financial stress. 



Milk production during January and 
February was 1-5 percent and 2.7 per- 
cent below a year earlier, respectively. 
However, on a daily average basis (ad- 
justed for leap year) production during 
February was up 0.8 percent from a 
year earlier. The gain resulted even 
though there were 0.9 percent fewer 
cows; a 1.7 percent increase in the 
average output per cow per day boost- 
ed product ion ^ The continued improve- 
ment in yields is likely from the much 
improved milk-feed price relationships 
and the near end of the paid diversion 
program. 

For calendar 1985, milk production is 
forecast to be 1 to 3 percent greater 
than in 1984. Milk per cow ie antici- 
pated to average 1.5 to 2.5 percent 
above 1984, while cow numbers aver* 
age about unchanged. 

In 1985. the all milk price may decline 
20 to 50 cents from the 1984 average. 
The effective price to producers may 
be unchanged to 25 cents lower by the 
time the 50-cent-a-cwt deductions stop 
at the end of March. Support prices 
are expected to be lowered on April 1 
and July 1. [Cliff Carman (202) 447- 
863& 

CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

• Wheat 

In December, winter wheat farmers re- 
ported that they planted 57.6 million 
acres last fall. This represents the 
smallest acreage since 1979 and is 9 
percent smaller than in 1984. In 
February, spring wheat growers said 
they would raise their 1985 seedings 8 
percent from 1984. Overall, 1985^8 
wheat acreage may be down about 5 
million acres, or 6 percent^ from 1984. 

An excessively wet fall limited wheat 
plantings in some areas of the South, 
and projected participation in the 
acreage reduction program increased 
to 70-75 percent compared with 61 per- 
cent in 1984. But, the Impact of re- 
duced acreage and the current general- 
ly good soil moisture in wheat areas 
point to another year of good yields. 

Even with near-record disappearance 
projected for the current wheat mar- 
keting year (1984/85), stocks at 
yearend (May 31) will be up from a 
year ago; for 1985/86 supplies are like- 
ly to remain large. 



Essentially all the 1984/85 world 
wheat crop has been harvested, and 
foreign production is 27 million tons 
above last year. With world produc- 
tion outpacing use for the fourth con* 
secutive year, global ending stocks are 
expected to reach new highs. Most of 
the stockbuilding will occur in the Eu- 
ropean Community (EC), where ending 
stocks may double and account for 22 
percent of foreign stocks. 

Export competition will remain keen 
at least through spring and summer, 
I and the short-term outlook for U.S. ex- 
\ porta ii bleak. With large competitor 
stocks Overhanging the market, re- 
duced Soviet demand anticipated for 
J985/86, and the dollar showing little 
signs of weakening, U.S. prices are ex- 
pected to remain low. Cancellations of 
previous commitments to purchase 
U.S. wheat by the USSR, China, and 
BraiU have contributed to the recent 
decline in outstanding U.S. export 
sales. The 1984/85 forecast for U.S. 
exports is 39.5 million tons, up from 
38.9 million last year. 

Three consecutive record wheat har- 
vests have reduced China's import 
needs to its lowest in 6 years. Based 
on lower than expected purchases from 
the United States, China's 1984/85 
wheat imports from all sources are es- 
timated at 8.3 mitlion tons, compared 
with 9.6 million in 1983/84. Braiil, a 
very important purchaser of U.S. 
wheat, has recently postponed weekly 
tenders for U.S. hard wheat because of 
credit problems. Another factor hurt- 
ing the outlook for U.S. exports has 
been the suspension of U.S. blended 
credit. In the absence of this credit, 
the £C will likely pick up additional 
sales to North African markets. 

Turkey recently purchased wheat from 
Argentina and the EC at prices signifi- 
cantly below U.S. export prices^ In 
fact, Argentina and the EC have re- 
cently made sales at prices (f.o.b.) 
below the U.S. loan rate of $121 a ton. 
ThuH, deapite strong U.S. exports dur- 
ing the first half of 1984/85, weak 
sales during the remainder of the year 
are expected to further decrease the 
U.S. share of global wheat trade- 
perhaps to 37 percent, the lowest since 
1971/72. \Allen Sckienbein (202) 447- 
8444 and Scott Reynolds (202) 447- 
887^ 
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Commodity Market Prices: Monthly Update 
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Large supplies, record yieldBt and weak 
demand dominate the current outlook 
for U.S. rice. The likely outcome will 
be a return to pre-PIK ttock levels, 
with carryover on July 31, 1985, fore- 
cast at 64 million cwt. 

Strong production and weak demand 
resulted in a 5 month (Auguflt- 
December) farm price for rice of $8,14 
per cwt, near the tS loan rate. This 
price generated deficiency payments to 
1984 program participants totaling 
about $375 million, based on a pay- 
ment rate of 13.76 per cwt- For all of 
1984/85, rice prices Ate unlikely to 
strengthen substantially^ the season 
average is forecast between $8 and 
$8.50 per cwt* with long grain trading 
at loan levels- 

The 1985 rice program calls for partici- 
pants to comply with a 20-percent 
acreage reduction program and a 16- 
percent paid land diversion to be eligi- 
ble for price and income aupport bene- 
fits- The benefits are an $8 loan rate, 
an $11.90 target price per cwt^ and a 
diveraion payment rate of $3-50 per 
cwt. 

According to the February Prospective 
Plantings report, US- rice producers in- 
tend to plant Just under 2^5 million 
acres for the 1986/86 rice crop. 
Perhaps the most interesting point of 
the intention! report ia not the abso- 
lute number of acres, but the distribu- 
tion for each type of rice. The report 
shows producers intend to plant 1.97 
million, or 80 percent of the tota^ 2.47 
million acre8> to long grain rice, a 
record share for that variety. 

Large aupplies also dominate the 
outlook for world rice markets. World 
milled rice production for 1984/85 ia 
forecast at 317 million tons (465 mil- 
lion rough basis), up 10 million from 
last year and 3 million from the Febru- 
ary estimate. This mmonth-to-month 
change reflects even higher record pro- 
duction for China, India, and In- 
donesia. Because output of the major 
importers is forecast to rise 7 percent 
and use should remain constant, im- 
port requirements have been substan* 
tially reduced from last year. 



Weak demand and record suppliea have 
intensified export competition and 
lowered prices^ Thailand has been ex- 
porting at a record pace thus far in 
1985 and appears to be gaining in both 
the lower and higher quality markets. 
Burma and Pakistan have not been 
matching Thailand's low prices and as 
a result, both may export less in 1985. 
In fact, China may become the world's 
third largest exporter behind Thailand 
and the United States if its aggressive 
marketing continues throughout the 
year. 

While U.S- exports to the EC and Iraq 
have been ahead of last year, US. 
sales are lagging in other European. 
African, and Asian markets because of 
higher prices. As the quality of Thai 
rice has improved and the difference 
between U.S. and Thai prices has in- 
creased, the outlook for US. exports 
has deteriorated The US. export fore- 
cast for calender 1985, at 2 million 
tone, is down 6 percent from last year 
and the lowest since the mid-1970's. 
[Barbara Stacker (202) 447-8444 and 
Scott Reynolds (202) 447-8879) 

• Feed Grains 

The 1984 feed grain output was an es- 
timated 236 million metric tons, up 73 
percent from 1983's drought- and 
PlK-reduced crop. The harvest brings 
total feed grain supplies for 1984/85 to 
269 million metric tons, compared with 
234 million in 1983/84^ These supplies 
are leading to lower prices, larger car- 
ryout, and greater domestic and export 
use in the 1984/85 marketing year. 

In February, growers said they intend- 
ed to plant 125 million acres to feed 
grains, about 3 percent above last year. 
The signup period for the 1985 feed 
grain program has been extended an 
extra month to April 1, which ahould 
provide more growers an opportunity 
to participate in the program. 

The 1984 com crop was 7.66 billion 
bushels, up 83 percent from the ex- 
tremely low 1983 crop. Because of the 
record fall feed and residual disappear- 
ance of 1.7 billion busJiels, expected 
marketing year feed use is now 4.2 bil- 
lion bushels. Food, seed, and industrial 
use should continue to grow as com 
prices stay low and demand for high 
fructose com sirup and gasohol 
remains strong. 

Despite strong com exports early in 
the marketing year, exports may only 
total 1.95 billion bushels this season. 
Even with greater disappearance in 
1984/85, com stocks next October 
could approach 1.2 billion bushels. 



about 16 percent of total use. Because 
last year's carryout was only about 11 
percent of use, conditions Indicate an 
even lower price for coni' For the sea- 
son, it* farm price should average 
between $2.60 and $2.70 a buaheU com* 
pared with $3.25 last season. For next 
season, com growers intend to plant 82 
million acres, 2 percent above 1984. 

The 1984 sorghum grain crop was 866 
million bushels, up 78 percent from 

1983. This brings the sorghum supply 
to 1.1 billion buahels, one-fourth larger 
than last year. Because sorghum feed 
and residual use was a record 301 mil- 
lion bushels during Octobter- December 

1984, about 500 million is expected for 
the year. Although feed and residual 
disappearance should rebound this sea- 
son because of lower prices and less 
competition from wheat, sorghum 
grain ending stocks should still climb 
to over 330 million bushels because of 
the large harvest. 

The February Prospective Plantings re- 
port shows a continuation in the re- 
cent trend of sorghum production to 
move eastward from the Central and 
Southern Plains. In 1982, 74 percent 
of total sorghum area was planted in 
Kansas. Nebraska, and Texas. In 1985, 
intentions for that area declined to 61 
percent, while thiB share in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Missoun, 
Tennessee, and Illinois jumped from 10 
to 25 percent. In these States, 
sorghum may be replacing soybeans. 

Barley production in 1984, a record 
597 million bushels, was up 17 percent 
from 1983, and 1985 acreage is expect* 
ed to total 124 million, up 4 percent 
from 1984. Oat production in 1984 
was 472 million bushels, down 1 per- 
cent from 1983. Oat production did 
not show an increase similar to other 
feed grains because the oat harvest / 
was not affected by the 1983 PIK pi)^ 
gram. 

Global coarse grain trade in 1984/85 is 
forecast at over 102 million tons, up 
almost 12 percent from last year's low. 
The pace of Soviet grain purchases 
from the United Sutes. China's com 
sales, and the impact of another poor 
South African corn crop have affected 
both global and U.S. sales prospects. 
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Soviet purchaaea of coar&e grain from 
the world have slowed somewhat in re- 
cent weeka> and some attention has 
be«n paid to Soviet cancellations of 
'*modeBt'* purchaBe amount! from the 
United States. However, Soviet im- 
ports for the year are still forecast at 
an unprecedented 25 million tone. 

China has suhstantially improved it's 
a^cultural production through decen- 
tralization, increased producer prices 
for many agricultural commodities* 
and a dramatic increase in fertilizer 
use. China's coarse grain production is 
large enough this year to permit coarse 
grain exports (almost entirely com) of 
almost 3.5 millioQ tons. Much of this 
boom will likely be sold to traditional 
purchasers of U.S. coarse grains, in- 
cluding Japan. South Korea, and the 
Soviet Union. As a result, US. sales 
to the region are likely to fall from 
previous estimates. 

Timely rains in late February have ap- 
parently alleviated the drought 
through much of South Africa. Even 
so, the earlier prolonged dry periods 
and their accompanying high tempera- 
tures significantly decreased corn 
yields. Com production is forecast at 
6.5 million tons> up about 2 million 
from a year ago, but well below the 
19d0/dl record of 14.6 million. This 
means South Africa, until recently a 
major export competitor, is forecast to 
remain a net importer of coarse grains. 

On balance^ the forecast of U.S. coarse 
grain sales to the world in 1984/85 has 
been reduced 16 million tons, to 58.5 
million, compared with 55.6 million 
last year. Increased competition, in- 
cluding the surprising strength of es- 
timated sales bgr China to Japan and 
South Korea and reduced sales to 
South Africa, has limited U.Sw export 
growth and reduced the U.S. share of 
the world market to only 57 percent, 
compared with an average of 61 per* 
cent from 1980 to 1983. [David Hull 
(202) 447-8776 and Jim Cole (202) 
447-886^ 

• OiUeeds 

The Prospective Plantings report 
released February 15 indicated that 
farmers intend to plant 64.4 million 
acres of soybeans In 1985, 3.3 million 
less than 1984. In the important Com 
Belt States of Iowa, Illinois^ and India- 
na, 1985 planting intentions were vir- 
tually unchanged from 1984. 



The big changes occurred in the 
Southeast. Intended acreage reduc- 
tions were sharp; farmers in Alabama 
indicated a 21'percent decline in 1985; 
in Tennessee, 16 percent; Georgia, 14 
percent; Texas, 18 percent; and South 
Carolina, 11 percent. Most of the cut- 
backs are not in major soybean produc- 
ing States. 

Some of the acreage decline may be 
permanent, because southern farmers 
appear to be substituting sorghum and 
com for soybeans in their rotations. 
There are several reasons: 1) southern 
producers bave encountered serious 
soybean disease problems; 2) drought 
resistance of sorghum; 3) sorghum is a 
program crop, soybeans are not; and 
4) better marketing opportunities for 
sorghum in the south. 

February soybean prices closed at 
$5.68 a bushel (Central Illinois), con- 
tinuing the downward trend since De- 
cember. Domestic cniAh is projected to 
total 1,020 million bushels during 
1984/85. Soybean export sales totaled 
391 million bushels by February 28, 
compared with 443 million a year ear- 
lier, when total soybean exports 
reached only 740 million bushels. 

Export demand for soybean oil is main- 
taining crush. Soybean oil export sales 
as of February 28 were nearly 40 per- 
cent ahead of a year earlier. Soybean 
oil prices (Decatur) averaged 29.7 
cents a pound in February. The 
sea son- average price could remain near 
30 cents. 

The soybean meal market is still in the 
doldrums. Soybean meal export sales 
through February were off 22 percent 
from a year earlier. February soybean 
meal prices averaged $126.45 (Deca- 
tur) in February, and are expected to 
average $125 to $135 a ton for the sea- 
son. 

Both domestic and foreign demand for 
high-protein meal are down. Unfavor- 
able exchange rates and stagnant live- 
stock populations in foreign countries 
are inhibiting exports. In the United 
States, hog prices averaged $49 per 
cwt in January and February^ but 
dropped into the mid-$40*s in early 
March. Higher pork prices are neces- 
sary to ignite an expansion. 



U.3* soybean and soybean meal ex- 
portB« forecast at 19.3 million and 4.7 
million tons, respectively, are lagging 
last year s exports. These declines 
may be attributed to increased output 
of foreign oilseeds and other feed in- 
gredientSt especially exf^ctations of 
large South American supplies. 

In the ECf record wheat supplies and 
large supplies of oilseeds and some 
nongrain feed items may be displacing 
US* soybean and product imports. In 
addition, the strength of the dollar has 
increased the price of U.S. goods. 
Although the EC price ratio of soybean 
meal-to-grains may in theory favor 
meal use, EC livestock feed demand is 
not expanding as much as in earlier 
years. 

Foreign importers are probably waiting 
for South American soybean and meal 
supplies. South American soybean pro- 
duction could reach 23 million tons, al- 
most a million above last year. Brazil 
is expected to export at least 2.2 mil- 
lion tons of soybeans, up 3B percent 
from a year earlier. Brazirs differen- 
tial taxes on exports of oilseeds versus 
products may not be significant this 
year, because soybean meal prices are 
so depressed. Brazirs new crop soy- 
bean meal is selling at substantially 
lower prices than U.S. soybean meal. 
Argentina will export moet of its pro- 
duction gain as soybean meal rather 
than soybeans due to different taxes, 
new crush capacity, and small domes- 
tic needs South American supplies 
will compete with the U.S. soybean 
and meal trade and perhaps erode the 
U.S. market share. [Roger Hoskin 
(202) 447-8776 and Jan Lipson (202) 
447-885^ 

• Cotton 

US- stocks for 1984/85 are estimated 
at 4.3 million bales— 1.5 million higher 
than a year earlier, and equal to 36 
percent of disappearance during 
1984/85. Record yields and a decline 
in mill use are causing stocks to rise. 
So, the average spot market price 
through mid-March was almost 16 
cents a pound lower than a year ago. 
Because prices for alternative crops 
are also lower, farmers have indicated 
that acreage planted to cotton will 
equal about 11 million in 1985, little 
changed from 1984, 

Exports plus mill use will reach an es- 
timated 11.6 million bales this season, 
down nearly 1 million from 1983/84. 
Mill uae is expected to fall from 5.9 
million bales in 1983/84 to 5.3 million. 
The decline is a continuation of a 
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trend that began in 1965^Vhen man- 
made fibers captured 41 percent of the 
U.S. fiber market. Man-made fibers 
now account for about 75 percent of 
US, fiber use. Textile imports are also 
affecting mil] use. Cotton textile im- 
portfl rose from 2,3 million equivalent 
bales tn 1983 to 3 million in 1984. 

Cotton planted acreage reached 11.1 
million in 1984, and lower prices were 
expected to lead to significantly lower 
acreage tn 1985, However, the 1985 
planting intentione survey indicated 
that farmers may plant 11 million 
acres again^ A reason could be that 
lower soybean prices {$7.76 a bushel in 
1983/84 compared with a projected at 
$5.55 to $6.25 this season) have caused 
farmers to continue planting cotton. 
Rising yields in the Southeast may be 
encouraging increased acreage there. 
An increase in deficiency and diversion 
payment rates will cause more farmers 
to hit the $50f000 payment limit, and 
that could affect participation in the 
1986 program. 

Prices are again supported by loan 
ratea^ The average 1984-crop loan rate 
for strict low middling 1-1/16 inches 
cotton is 55 cents a pound. Spot mar- 
ket prices now average 58*60 cents a 
pound— just enough to cover the loan 
rate plus transportation and carrying 
costs. The average 1985-crop loan rate 
will rise to 57.3 cents a pound, and fu- 
tures prices for cotton delivered in 
1986 are reflecting that 2 3*cent rise, 

U.S. exports are forecast at 6.5 million 
bales, nearly equal to last season and 
well above the 10-year average of 6,8 
million. Lower production in the So- 
viet Union is cauaing U.S. shipments 
to Europe and Japan to rise by 500,000 
bales. However, China's metamor- 
phosis from an importer to an exporter 
may have caused an offsetting reduc- 
tion in U.S. shipments. Exports 
through February 28 totaled 125,000 
bales more than a year earlier, but the 
pace of U.a exports began to fall in 
February when supplies from Pakistan 
and the Southern Hemisphere began 
entering world markets 

Global 1984/86 cotton output is es- ■ 
timated at 84,3 million bales, a year- 
over- year gain of almost 25 percent, 
Pakistan will harvest a record 4.5 mil- 
lion baieSf double last year's outturn, 
which was devastated by insects and 
late rain. 



Sliarply higher area and yields have 
I also been reported for Peru. Yields in 
Peru were enhanced by adequate bri* 
gation water and precautions taken 
against the pink boll worm. In addi- 
tion, the final j>roJect ion for China's 
crop is 27.9 million bales, up 31 P^i'- 
cent from last year and almost a third 
of the world's 1984/85 cotton produc- 
tion. 

World cotton trade in 19&4/86 is fore- 
cast to show a moderate improvement 
over last year. With large exportable 
supplies In most countries^ competition 
IS fierce. Desp{t« discounts being of- 
fered on many vanities, importing 
countries are not building their inven- 
tories . 

China continues to make inroads as h 
major exporter. The USSR may buy 
about 100,000 bales of China's cotton 
as part of a general effort to diversify 
iU raw cotton imports. Total imports 
by thA USSR could reach 1 million 
bales from all sources. The US, has 
already supplied over 120,000 bales. 
with additional exports anticipated. 
China's cotton is priced competitively 
with the U,S. product. 

Over the past 20 years, world mill use 
has trended upward by almost 1 mil- 
lion bales per year, GonsQinption in 
1984/85 will remain on trend— rising:! 
million bales to 69,7 million. This 
year, declining international cotton 
prices and abundant supplies of raw 
cotton mean textile miUs can operate 
with low inventories. With large world 
supplies, mills can afford to wait and 
see if cotton prices slide even further 
or the textile market improves. [Terry 
Townsend (202) 447-8444 and Richard 
Cantor (202) 447 8054\ 

%Tob<icco 

Responding to an 8'percent cut in the 
effective quota for flue cured and & 
22 percent reduction for burley. 
growers Indicated in early February 
that they Intended to reduce this 
year's total tobacco plantings about 10 
percent to 715,000 acres. If growers of 
flue-cured carry out their intentions, 
they will plant a record low 361,000 
acres. 

The smaller acreage, together with 
average yields, would lower this year's 
tobacco crop sharply from 19d4*s 1.74 
billion pounds. The domestic tobacco 
supply for 1985/86 would fall slightly 
from this season. 



Burley auction sales ended March 12 
and averaged $187 a pound for the 
season, up 10 cents from a year earlier. 
Burley price supports were unchanged^ 
but crop quality was better, and 
demand was stronger than for the 
drought -stressed 1983 crop. Despite 
better quality, prices of Virginia Tire- 
cured (type 21) and dark air^cured 
(types 35 37) averaged 8 to 38 cents a 
pound lower this marketing season 
than a year earlier. Prices of 
Kentucky -Tennessee darkTired (types 
22-23) were averaging 6 cents a pound 
higher as of March 12. 

About 200 million pounds of burley to^ 
bacco was taken under loan this 
season '^ about 30 percent of producer 
sales* Loan takings of dark fire- and 
dark air-cured are up sharply from a 
year earlier. Around 35 percent of 
dark tobacco sales have been placed 
under loan. 

Total disappearance of burley tobacco 
this season is expected to increase 
from 1983/84's 501 million pounds, 
with a rise in both domestic use and 
exports, Burley sales this season to- 
taled about 672 million pounds, 28 per- 
cent more than last season, but 60 mil- 
lion short of estimated production. 
The burley carryover next October 1 is 
expected to be 1 to 2 percent above a 
year earlier. 

Flue-cured tobacco disappearance in 
the current marketing year may rise 
from last year's 894 million pounds, as 
increased exports may more than 
offset reduced domestic use- With the 
smaller 1984 crop, the carryover on 
July 1, 1985, will probably decline 
about 3 percent from last July's 2,17 
billion pounds. Production in 1985 is 
expected to drop from last year's 865 
million pounds. 

In recent referenda, growers of dark 
air- and ftre-cured tobacco voted to 
continue quotas for the 1985-87 mar 
keting years. Cigar binder growers 
voted against quotas, as they did a 
year ago, iVerner K Grise (202) 447^ 
8774] 
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• Peanuts 

Domestic edible use of peanuts was up 
6 percent during the first 6 monthe of 
this marketing year (August- January), 
compared with a year earlier. On an 
annual baeiBi thie increase indicates 
domestic edible use of about 2,150 mil- 
lion pounds- 

Uae for roasting atocks increased 35 
percenti while use for primary prod- 
ucts was up less than 3 percent. 
Among the primary products, use in 
peanut butter increased 5 percent; 
salted peanuts 1 4 percent; and peanut 
butter sandwiches. 2,S percent. 
Meanwhile^ use in peanut candy de* 
creased more than 5 percent. 

The price supports for the 1985 peanut 
crop have been announced: the level 
for quota peanuts was increased $9 a 
ton to $559; for additional peanuts, it 
was lowered $37 a too to $148. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation will sell 
additioual loan collateral peanuts for 
edible export use at no less than $425 
a ton^ the same as last year, [Duane 
HacklaruUr (202) 447'B77gi 

^ Fruit 

Grower and retail fruit prices will like- 
ly remain well above a year ago 
through the springi reflecting seasonal 
decreases tn apple and pear supplies 
and freeze-reduced citrus crops. 
Demand should remain high because of 
the strong economy. With the slight 
decline in February, the average 
grower price for fresh and processing 
fruit slid for the fourth consecutive 
month^ However, the price is still 42 
percent above a year ago, primarily be- 
cause of higher citrus prices. 

After 3 consecutive months of decline, 
the Consumer Price Index for fresh 
fruit advanced to 341.5 (1967 = 100) in 
January 1985, 3 percent above De- 
cember and 18 percent above a year 
ago. Higher prices for canned fruit 
and frozen concentrated orange juice 
(FCOJ) have held retail prices for pro- 
cessed fruit also moderately above a 
year ago. 

Aj9 of March 1, the forecast for the 
1984/86 citnu crop was 10,2 million 
tons. 3 percent less than last season. 
The orange crop was forecast at 160 
million boxes, 6 percent below the pre- 
vious season. Florida's orange crop is 
estimated to be 11 percent smaller 
than last season, while orange produc- 
tion in Arizona and California is ex- 
pected to be up 47 and 10 percent, 
respectively. 



The Florida freeze aiid strong demand 
have kept orange prices well abow a 
year ago. In February, on-tree returns 
for U.S. oranges averaged 16.01 a box, 
up 73 percent from last year. Reduced 
supplies of fresh Florida oranges and a 
sharp decline ia California navel pro- 
duction are expected to keep prices 
strong through midspring. 

Florida's FCOJ yield for 1984/85 ia es- 
timated at 1.36 gallons a box (42 de- 
grees Brix equivalent), moderately 
above last season, but the smaller 
Florida orange crop will lower the 
1984/85 FCOJ pack from 1983/S4's 122 
million gallons. Current estimates put 
the pack at about 115 million gallons, 
down 1ft percent from the prefreeze es- 
timate of 140 million. So, even with 
carryin stocks well above last season 
and heavy imports anticipated, this 
season's supplies of FCOJ will still be 
smaller than last season's. 

As of March 7, imports of FCOJ to 
Florida, mostly from Brazili totaled 29 
million gallons, up 28 percent from a 
year earlier. Demand is likely to 
remain relatively good in view of the 
strengthening economy. Therefore, 
FCOJ prices are expected to stay firm. 

Storage stocks of fresh apples at the 
beginning of February were near last 
year'e levels, while stocks of winter 
pears were sLgnificantly smaller. 
Prices have been firm and are expected 
to continue that way because of the 
■ seasonal decline in supplies. 

Increased production of several uon- 
citrus fruits in 1984 led to a larger 
pack of canned fruit items. However, 
with depleted carryin stocks> supplies 
of most canned fruit are small, keeping 
prices firm. On the other hand, be- 
cause of generally adequate to ample 
supplies, prices of dried fruit, particu- 
larly raisins, have been weak. 

Cold storage holdings of frozen fruit 
and berries are slightly above a year 
ago, reflecting increases for tart cher- 
ries, peaches, and red raspberries. 
However, slocks of frozen strawberries 
are down significantly. Frozen fruit 
prices generally have been below a 
year ago, and probably will remain so 
in view of larger supplies. \Ben Huang 
(202) 447-7290] 



* Vegetables 

Freezing temperatures during late 
January 1985 reduced Florida's winter 
vegetable production perhaps more 
severely than the Christmas freeze last 
season. This year's cold snap reached 
farther south, Immediately cutting in 
half Florida^s shipments of snap beans, 
cucumbers, eggplant, bell peppers, 
squasih, and tomatoes. Florida, the 
principal domestic supplier of these six 
winter fresh vegetables, competes with 
Mexico for the U.S. market during 
January to March. If Mexico's average 
yields are higher this season, its vege- 
tables will claim a larger share of this 
U.S. market for the third consecutive 
season. 

Usually following a reduction in sup- 
plies, market prices increase as buyers 
scramble to locate the best source of 
fresh vegetables^ During the last week 
of January, Florida's share of ship- 
ments dropped to 23 percent from 
about 50 percent before the cold snap. 
Conversely, Mexico's share rose to 76 
percent. The increased shipments from 
Mexico plus salvage harvesting in 
Florida after the freeze combined to 
hold total shipments above a year ear- 
lier. The low temperatures in Florida 
this season arrived a month later than 
last season. Consequently, the outlook 
for larger shipments in April suggests 
lower pricefl for fresh-market vegeta- 



Grower prices for fresh-market vegeta- 
bles increased immediately following 
the freeze, but leveled off during first- 
half February. Prices during the 
remainder of winter-quarter 1985 con- 
tinued to moderate as Florida's produc- 
tion returned and Mexico's harvest 
drew to a close. 

Increased supplies of major items such 
as broccoli, carrots, cauliflower, and 
celery from California put downward 
pressure on the average index of 
grower prices for fresh-market vegeta- 
bles. Lower prices for these items 
offset higher prices for Florida's fresh- 
market sweet com, lettuce, and toma- 
toes. So the average price indeix for 
these items during the first quarter 
will likely reach 135 (1977 = 100), 20 
percent lower than a year earlier but 
17 percent above fourth quarter 1984. 
The strength of 1985's winter-quarter 
fresh vegetable prices likely will en- 
courage increased acreage for harvest 
in the spring. 
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Processors of snap beans;, sweet com^ 
^een peas, and tomatoes will likely 
contract fewer acres for harvest In 
1985 than last year In years follow- 
ing increased production, processors of 
the four major vegetables generally 
react by planning to harvest fewer 
acres. 

For canned vegetables, wholesale 
prices bumped downward during the 
first half of 1984/85. as distributors 
faced continued high real interest 
rates and pressure from Imports. Also, 
since June 1984, frozen vegetable 
prices have been flat. By contracting 
for fewer acrea> vegetable proceasors 
indicate a reduced pack of processed 
product in 1985. If domestic stocks 
are lowered and real interest rates 
remain high in late 1985, US- distri- 
butors likely will face mcreased im- 
ports. 

Plantings of dry edible beans in 1985 
should equaLIast year*a, which were up 
27 percent from the short 1983 crop. 
Kansas and Colorado have planned 31 
and 8 percent increases in pinto bean 
acreage, respectively. California, the 
sole producer of baby and large lima, 
blackeye. and garbanzo beans, plans to 
increase plantings 7 percent. Nebras- 
ka, the leading ^eat northern bean 
producer, intends to plant 20 percent 
fewer acres this season. Idaho> one of 
the top five dry bean producing States, 
will drop its total planted acres 7 per- 
cent. 

Because acres are constant, 1984/85 
production should be close to the 
1983/84 crop. Dry bean prices alid 
throughout 1984 because of large pro- 
duction, ending at $18.60 per cwt. The 
January 1985 price for dry beans 
dropped to $18.10 per cwt. With plant- 
ing intentions having been stated> 
1985 pnces wHl probably remain below 

1984 peaks, unless the export market 
improves. 

Sweet potato planting intentions for 

1985 show a 1-percent increase over 
last year, when grower prices increased 
1.8 percent. North Carolina plans a 5- 
percent increase in planted acres. A 
4'percent acreage reduction in Louisia- 
na, a leading producer, will mostly be 
offset by a 2-percent increase in Cali- 
fornia. Some of the smaller producing 
States intend to increase production 
because of steady prices. Texas and 
Mississippi, for example, plan to raise 
planted acres 8 and 10 percent, respec- 
tively. [Shannon Hamm (202) 447- 
729(A 



%Sugar 

U S augar program and policy develop- 
ments have dominated the sweetener 
scene in the first quarter of 1985. On 
January 31^ the President issued a 
proclamation reducing the duty on im- 
parted raw sugar to 0.625 cent a 
pound, the legal minimum. The legal 
maximum, 2. 8125 cents a pound, had 
been in effect since December 23, 1981. 

Only five countries shipping sugar 
under the US. import quota are affect- 
ed: Australia, Brazil, Canada, the Phi' 
lippines. and South Africa. Other quo- 
ta countries had been exempted from 
the duty through the Generalized Sys- 
tem of Preferences and the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative. All countries, howev- 
eTf continue to be subject to import 
fees, which are in addition to the duty. 

On February 27, the import fee 
mechanism was triggered for the 
second time in the month, raising the 
fee by another cent, to 2.2875 cents a 
pound for raw sugar and 3.2875 cents 
for refined. The effective date for the 
latest fee increase was March 5; high 
fees are likely at the start of the 
second quarter, unless the fee mechan- 
ism is revised or rescinded. February's 
two fee increases were triggered be- 
cause domestic prices (Contract No. 
12) had been more than 1 cent below 
the market stabilization price of 21.57 
cents a pound, raw sugar, since mid- 
January. 

Presidential Proclamation 5294* effec- 
tive January 29, 1985, established lim- 
its on U.S. imports of certain sugar- 
containing products. These sugar 
blends have been a factor in the 
domestic oversupply of sugar and 
helped keep prices low. The emergency 
action, based on section 22 authority of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933, limits imports of sweetened 
cocoa, pancake flours and mixes, and 
certain preparations (mainly mixtures 
of sugar and dextrose and iced tea 
mixes) through the end of this fiscal 
year. The action also sett a combined 
limit of 94,000 short tons for each fis- 
cal year beginning with 1985. The US. 
International Trade Commission will 
investigate the need for import res- 
traints on these products, as well aa 
other products containing sugar. 



Although the domestic spot price for 
raw sugar rose slightly in late Febru- 
ary, low prices of about 20.4 cents a 
pound prevailed through early March. 

The national average retail price for 
sugar slipped marginally to 35.9 cents 
a pound in January^ from 36 ceota in 
December. Prices in 1985 will reflect 
changes in domeatic raw and wholesale 
refined prices. Wholesale prices have 
been discounted considerably in the 
last several months- February prices 
in the Chicago-West market were 
about 23 cento a pound, more than 20 
percent off list prices, but they are ex- 
pected to rise in Coming months. 

Demand for high fructose com sirup 
(HFCS) was boosted last November 
when the major cola companies decid- 
ed to switch to all-HFCS sweetener use 
in their colas^ However^ the seasonal 
decline tn demand, some new produc- 
tion capacity^ and possibly lower-priced 
sugar have spurred some price cuta for 
com sweeteners. In Chicago- West, 
HFCS-55 prices were about 20.5 cents 
a pound (dty-basU) in Jftnuary, 1.5 
cents below those pogted in September 
and October. HFCS prices m coming 
months will be affected by more new 
capacity and likely declines in net com 
costs due to a larger crop. 

Prices for glucose com sirup in 
Chicago-West averaged 10 3 cents a 
pound (dry basis) in January, 3 cents 
below October. Dextrose prices have 
eased only marginally. 

U.S- sugar production totaled 5.89 mil- 
lion ton8> raw value, in calendar 1984, 
about 200,000 above 1983. Beet sugar 
output was up about 470^000 tons 
while cane output fell about 270,000. 
Sugar deliveries for consumption to- 
taled 8.42 million tons in 1984, down 
some 400,000. However, Imports of 
sugar in blends added perhaps another 
100,000 tons of sugar to U^S. consump- 
tion, giving a total of over 8-5 million 
tons. U.S. sugar stocks at the start of 
calendar 1985 totaled 3.09 million 
tons, nearly 35 percent of total use^ 
compared with about 28 percent last 
year. 

US. beet and cane production in 
1984/65 is estimated at 5.9 million 
tons> but could range between 5.4 and 
6.1 million in 1985/86. World sugar 
production in 1984/85 is estimated at 
97.5 million metric tona> raw value. 
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World conaumption is still forecast &t 
about 96 million tonB, and therefore 
stocks are increaeing further. World 
sugar prices (fo.b. Caribbean) aver- 
aged 3.66 cents in February, up slight- 
ly from January. Some stock draw- 
down could occur in 1985/86, but the 
potential price enhancement may par- 
tially offset the expiration of some 
long-term higher priced export con- 
tracts. PriceB will also be influenced 
by any significant change in the value 
of the dollar. {Robert D. Barry (202) 
447-8666] 



Upcoming Crop Reporting 
Board Releases 

The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Crop Reporting 
Board reports that will be issued by 
the time the April Agricultural Outlook 
comes off press. 



April 



Upcoming Economic Reporta 



Title 



Summary Released 



World Ag Supply & Demand April 10 

Middle East & North Africa April 12 

Cotton & Wool April 15 

Agricultural Outlook April 17 

East Asia April 19 

Soviet Union April 24 

Livestock & Poultry May 6 

Western Europe May 7 

World Ag Supply & Demand May 10 

Vegetable Yearbook May 14 

Feed May 16 

Summaries are available on some com- 
puter networks on the dates indicated; 
the full reports are also released elec- 
tronically 2 to 3 days later. For details 
on the auromaries, call U02) 472-1892 
or (301) 58frl572. Pull reports, teit 
and tables^ are provided by the syatem 
on (402) 472-1892. 
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Egg Products 




Poultry Slaughter 
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Dairy Products 


5 


Celery 


10 


Crop Production 


12 


Turkey Hatchery 


16 


Milk Production 


19 


Catfish 


22 


Cattle on Feed 




Cold Storage 




Livestock Slaughter 


23 


Eggs, Chickens. & Turkeys 


30 


Egg Products 




Agricultural Prices 



Farm Income Update 



The farm sector economy is expected to 
remain sluggish in 1985. The absence 
of PIK disbursements (except for a 
small amount of wheat in January), 
combined with a amall rise in cash ex- 
penses, will likely offset a sinail in- 
crease expected in cash marketing re- 
ceipts. This will likely leave net cash 
income (current dollars) near the ex- 
pected 19&4 level, further aggravating 
farm financial problems, especially for 
highly leveraged farmers in need of a 
stronger cash How. Net cash income is 
forecast to range between $33 and $38 
billion in 1985, compared with the $34 
to $38 billion expected for 1964 and 
the reconi $404 billion of 1983. De 
flated (1972 dollars) net cash income is 
forecast to range from $14 to $16 bil- 
lion in 1985, compared with the ex- 
pected $16 to $17 billion of 1964- 

In 1985, assuming no extreme weather, 
the value of the change in farm inven- 
tories should not weigh so heavily in 
determining net farm income as in 
1983 and 1984. Unlike the previous 3 
years, the change in livestock inven- 
tories may outweigh adjustments in 
crop stocks. Continued liquidation of 
cattle herds <e«pec!ally by mixed cash 
grain/cattle operations), a likely prod- 
uct of the current financial squeeze, 
will account for most of the expected 
decline of $1 billion or more in live- 
stock inventories- 



Combined with the prospective 2- 
percent cutback in acres plantedt this 
drop in livestock irtventories could 
leave the total inventory change 
between $ 3 and $1 billion. This is 
much smaller than either the 1983 
change of S-11.7 billion, when drought 
and PIK reduced cropa sharply, or the 

1984 increases of S5 to $9 billion, when 
farmers produced more to recover their 
1983 shortfalls. Because inventory 
change will likely play only a minor 
role in 1985, net farm income, which 
measures the income generated from a 
given calender year'a production^ 
should range between $20 and $25 bil- 
lion, compared with $29 to $33 billion 
for 1964 and S16.1 billion for 1983. 
Deflated (1972$) net farm income is 
forecast to range from $9 to $11 billion 
this year, compared with $13 to $15 
billion in 1984. 

The farm sector's contribution to the 
Nation's gross national product 
(current dollars) is expected to decline 
5 to 9 percent in 1985. Gross farm 
product^ the National Income and 
Product Account's measure of farm 
gross value-added, will likely fall be- 
cause of lower farm output, partially 
from reduced livestock inventories. 

Many variables could alter the fore- 
casts of 1985 farm income as the year 
progresses. Among them are the 
weather and it's impact on world crop 
output, domestic and world demand for 
U.S. farm products, U.S. interest rates, 
farm input prices, farm program parti- 
cipation, acreage planted, and input 
use. Although decisions regarding the 
new farm bill may not directly affect 

1985 fmrro income, uncertainty over 
pending legislation could color this 
year's production decisiona. This un- 
certainty may result in more conserva- 
tive management tactics, such as de- 
laying machinery investments until 
after legislation has been finalized- 

Direct Government Payments 
To Remain Large 

Direct Government payments (which 
mainly consist of deficiency, diversion, 
and conservation programs) averaged 
about $2 billion annually (current dol- 
lars) from 1972 to 1982. However, 
with the addition of large PIK dis- 
bursements, payments totaled $9.3 bil- 
lion in 1983 and about $8 billion in 
1984. In 1986, direct Government pay- 
ments are forecast to fall to a range of 
$4 to $7 billion. With the ending of 
PIK disbursements, all of 1985's direct 
Government payments will consist of 
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Fdrm Income and Cash Flow Statement 






rn 


^^ 


1 Item 


1081 


1982 


1983 


19e4F 


1985F 


b 




Billion dollars 




Farm income sources 
1, Casli receipts * 


14Z6 
73^ 

69,2 


144^ 
74.6 

70.1 


138.7 
69.5 
69.2 


139. 143 
68-72 
70-74 


140-145 
69-73 
70-74 


CroDS^ 

Livestock. 


Cajh Governmenl ptymentiH , , 

Value of PI K commodities'- . . 

2* Direct Government pavment* 


1.9 
0.0 
1.9 


16 
0^ 
3.5 


4.1 
5.2 

9.3 


3-5 
3*6 
7-10 


4.7 



4-7 


3. Olher cash Income' 


1.9 


2J0 


1.5 


1 -3 


1 -3 


4. Gross cash income (1+2+3)'" , 


146.4 


150^ 


149.6 


149-153 


148-153 


5. Nonmonev Income' ....... 


13.6 


14.2 


13.6 


12-14 


12- 14 


8. Heallzed gross Income (4+5) . 


160X1 


164.4 


163.2 


162-166 


161 .166 


7i Value ot invenlorv chdnge, , , , 


7.9 


-2.6 


-1K7 


5-9 


-3-1 


1 8. Total grou Income 16+7) . . . 


167.9 


161.8 


151.4 


169-173 


16016L 


Production expenses 
9, Cas5n e)(penses* ' 


111.4 

136.9 


113.4 

139.5 


109.5 
135.3 


ff4- 116 
139-141 


1 

113-117 
138-142 


10. Total vxoenses 


1 

Income statement 

Net cas^i income; ' ' 
n. Nominal (4-91 


35.0 
17.9 


36.8 
17.8 


40.1 
18.6 


34-38 
15-17 


■ 

33-38 
14-46 

20-25 
9-11 

6-8 


L Deflated 097251* 


1 Net farm Incomet' 

IX Nominal total net {8-101 .... 

. Total net U972$)' 

1 TOtaJnet(1967S)* 


31^ 

15.9 
11.4 


22.3 

10.8 

7.7 


16.1 
7.5 

5.4 


29-33 

13-15 

9-11 


,13. Off 'farm income 


39.8 


39.4 


41.0 


41 -45 


43-47 


Other sources and uses of funds 
14. Change in loans OutJtanding'j . 

Heal estate. . . , . , ^ 

Nonreaf estate'* 


15.5 
9^ 
6.2 


6J 
3,7 

3.1 


Z9 
XI 

as 


-1 -1 
-2-0 
0-2 


-2^.2 
^-1 
-1-3 


15. Rental Income 


6.7 


5.6 


4.3 


4-6 


4-6 


, 16. Grosscash flow (11 + 14+161. . 


56.1 


49^ 


47_3 


39^43 


38-43 


1> Capital expenditures' 


16.8 


13^ 


13.1 


12-14 


11 -15 


18. Netc^shflow(16rl7l* \ . . . 


39.3 


35.6 


34.2 


26-30 


25-30 


1 F * forecatt ' includes net CCC loans. 'PlK data are based on entitlement Iransactiorvs esti- 
mates. * Income from custom work, machine hire, and ferm recreational activities. * Numbers In 
! parentheses indicate the combination of iiems required to calojiate a given total. 'Value of 
1 home consumption of farm products and Imputed rental value of farm dweillngs. ■ Excludes de- 
1 preciation and perquishes to hired labor. ''Excludes farm dweiNf>9S. 'Oefiated by the GNP im- 
1 Pllcli prtce deflator. 'Oetlated by theCPI-U- '•Excludes CCC loans. 



caah traaBactions. In fact, caah pay- 
roenti (in current dollars) may be a 
record this year, becauae of Urge pay- 
roenta for wheat, com, and cotton. 

The paymentB for com and cotton will 
be earned mostly through the 1984 
program (with som« 1986 advances in- 
cluded)^ while wheat paymenta will 
come mainly from the 1986 program. 
Milk divereion paymenti will alao be 
diabureed tbia year» with about $400 
million expected. Wheat producers, 
who may account for one-third of all 
cash payments made in 198&t ^H also 
likely receive more than $600 million 
in land diversion payments. 

Direct cash payments may account for 
3 to 4 percent of gross cash income, up 
from 2.7 percent in 1983 and roughly 
2.3 percent in 1984. The alltime high 
occurred in 1939 when cash payments 
accounted for 8.8 percent of gross cash 
income. MTben they last peaked in 
1968 and 1969, caah paymenta ac- 
counted for 7.2 percent of groas cash 
income. 

Cash Receipts To Rise 

Caah receipts from marketings of crops 
and livestock are expected to remain 
unchanged to 3 percent kgher in 1986 
following the expected increase of 1 to 
3 percent in 1984. These rising re- 
ceipts will account for virtually all the 
slight increase expected in gross cash 
income, since C^vemment pa3anents 
will likely fall with the termination of 
PIK. Oop receipts are forecast to 
remain unchanged to 4 percent higher 
following an expected slight increase 
in 1984. 

With crop prices forecast to fall 6 to 9 
percenti if there Is an increaae in crop 
receipts it will come from an expected 
increase in the volume of marketings. 
Assuming no unueual weather affects 
yields^ crop output may remain about 
the same as 1984i further boosting po- 
tential sales volume- However, prices 
received during harvest may hover 
near the loan rates for most program 
crops. This may lead to a significant 
increase in the use of O)mmodity 
Oedit O)rporation <CCO loana. CCC 
loans could account for 3 to 7 percent 
of total crop receipts in 1986^ however, 
this will still be well below the 12 per- 
cent of 1982. 

In 1984, loan repa3anents outetripped 
new loans for the second consecutive 
year, leaving the net CCC loan value 
at $-0.8 billion, compared with f-0.7 
billion in 1983. The record net CCC 
loan value stands at 19.1 billion for 
1982. 
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strong firBt-half prices and PIK com- 
mitments in 1964 led to heavy with- 
drawals of regular and reservt CCC 
loana. With relatively large harvests 
in 1984, new loans were more pre- 
valent than repayments during the 
last half of the year. Com ($1.5 bil- 
lion)) soybean ($0.8 billion), and rice 
($0.3 billion) farmers used CCC loans 
heavily during the final quarter of 
1984, Heavy loan volume continued 
into the first quarter of this year for 
com, rice, soybeans, and upland cotton, 
because prices received for these com- 
modities remained low relative to loan 
rates. 

Cash receipts for feed grains and hay 
are forecast to rise a tenth in 1985— 
the first rise since 1982. Com receipts 
are expected to increase more than any 
other commodity, as they approach 
1982's $13.5 billion. Strong 1984 pro- 
duction will combine with expected 
heavy 1985 production (prospective 
plantings are up 2 percent) to push 
marketing volume well above that of 
1984. 

The effect of the increased volume will 
offset lower expected prices, leaving 
receipts higher. Receipts for oats and 
barley may not change much ftom 
those of 1984, but sorghum receipts 
may nae slightly as increased volume 
overshadows lower prices. 

Food grain receipts in 1985 should stay 
about the same as last yearns, with re- 
ceipts for wheat unchanged and those 
for rice falling somewhat. Although 
rice marketings will likely be higher 
than in 1984t lower prices received 
could outweigh increased volume, drop- 
ping rice receipts below those expected 
for 1984, 

Oil crop receipts are expected to fall 
somewhat in 1985, with both soybean 
and peanut receipts registering de^ 
clines. Sharply lower soybean prices 
may prevaU over higher marketing 
volume to drop 1985 soybean receipts 
below a year earlier. Volume will 
probably be above 1984 despite the 5- 
percent cutback in prospective plant- 
ings, because over 50 percent of 1985 
marketings will likely come from the 
1984 crop. MarketiDg volume in 1984 
was low because of the poor 1983 crop. 



Cotton receipts are forecast to decline 
somewhat for the third consecutive 
year, with lower cotton prices likely 
overshadowing increased marketing 
volume. Tobacco cash receipts may 
also decline for the third consecutive 
year, mostly because of falling sales 
volume. Growers intend to harvest 10 
percent fewer acres.. Lower prices re- 
ceived will leave potato and dry bean 
cash receipts below 1984 levels. Re- 
ceipts for other vegetables, in totaU 
may also fall somewhat from a year 
earlier because of lower prices, leaving 
total vegetable receipts down 4 to 7 
percent in 1985. 

Cash receipts for livestock and prod- 
ucts in 1985 are forecast to remain 
near the 1984 total. Both prices re- 
ceived and marketing volume should 
about equal thoae of a year earlier. 
Reduced red meat marketings are ex- 
pected to offset slightly higher milk 
marketings and a strong rise in poul- 
try sales** Stronger meat animal farm 
prices, especially for cattle, will be 
offset by a sharp decline in poultry and 
egg prices, and a small decline in milk 
prices, to leave overall livestock prices 
unchanged. 

Cash receipts from red meats are fore* 
cast to rise 1 to 4 percent, following 
the 3* to'6 percent rise expected for 
1984. Cattle receipts mmy rise 1 to 4 
percent, with stronger prices topping 
reduced marketings. The continued 
large total meat supplies (including 
poultry) will likely keep red meat 
prices from making substantial gains. 
Hog receipts are forecast to remain 
near the ei:pected 1984 levels. 

Lower prices received wilt likely nudge 
poultry and egg receipts down slightly 
in 1965, following an expected rise of 
nearly lO percent for 1984. Prices re- 
ceived by poultry and Bgg producers 
could fall more than a tenth, while 
production increases 6 to 8 percent to 
record levels. 

Broiler receipts may remain flat as 
strong production gains offset lower 
expected prices. Turkey receipts may 
also be near their 1984 levels despite 
larger marketing volumes. Egg cash 
receipts are expected to decline about 
a tenth— the fourth consecutive year 
egg receipts have failed to rise- Shar- 
ply lower prices (coming off the prices 
in 1984, which were influenced by avi- 
an flu) will outweigh a small increase 
in egg production to drop egg receipts 
below the expected 1984 total. 



Dairy cash receipts are forecast to fall 
2 to 4 percent— the second consecutive 
annual decline. This would be the first 
2-year decline In dairy receipts since 
1953-54. Marketings are expected to 
increa^ as the dairy diversion pro- 
gram comes to « cloae. However, with 
the assumed lower mHk support prices 
beginning on April 1 and July 1, milk 
prices are expected to be below a year 
earlier. Thus* lower milk prices will 
likely outweigh increased marketings, 
leaving dairy receipts below those of 
1984. 

PriceB Paid By Farmers 
Up Slightly 

A slight overall increase is forecast in 
the prices farmers pay. Prices paid for 
nonfarm origin input items are expect^ 
ed to rise about 1 percent or less, while 
prices for faun origin inputs are fore- 
cast to fall slightly. 

Prices paid by farmera for feed are ex- 
pected to decline in 1985 because of 
the rebound in 1984 crop production, 
which has led to tower feed grain 
prices in the first half of 1985. Fuel 
prices are also expected to decline for 
the fourth consecutive year as supplies 
remain large relative to demand. Fer- 
tilizer prices may not change much 
from their 1984 levels^ 

Slight upward movements are expected 
in prices for pesticides, farm and motor 
suppiieSf seed purchases, and farm ser- 
vices and cash rent. Feeder livestock 
prices will likely rise the most as re- 
duced feed prices and stronger fed cat- 
tle prices cause feeders and stockers to 
bid for a reduced number of feeder cat- 
tle. 

Interest charges per acre (on debt 
secured by farm real estate), which 
rose less than 1 percent in 1984, the 
smallest change since the slight de- 
cline of 1946, are expected to decline 
in 1985, as outstanding real estate 
debt falls. This component of the prices 
paid index had been responsible for 
much of the upward movement in the 
overall prices paid index since 1950. 
The index in 1984 was nearly 48 times 
as great as in 1950. 

In comparisonT taxes paid per acre rose 
only seven tiroes during this same 
period. Although the value of farm 
real estate continued to decline in 
1983 and 1984, taxes paid per acre rose 
2 percent last year, and are forecast to 
rise 2 percent again in 1985. 
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Production Expenses May Sot Rist 
Farm production expeneei are current- 
ly forecaal to remain near year-earlier 
level* in 1985. with prices paid by 
farmers for production Inputs rieing 
just under 1 percent and tot^l input 
use falling ali^htly. Total production 
expenses are forecast to range between 
$138 and $142 billion^ and cash ez- 
penBes between $113 to $117 billion. 
The fall in input use is expected to 
result from a 2^percent decline in acres 
planted to principal crops and the 
overall financial stress in much of the 
farm sector^ 

Farm-origin input expenses (feed^ pur- 
chased livestock, and seed) are expect- 
ed to rise 2 to 4 percent in 1986^ and 
may be the only major category to in- 
crease this year. Furchased livestock 
expenses will likely rise more than any 
other category in 1986 because feeder 
cattle prices are expected to rtse 6 to 6 
percent. Seed expenses niay increase 2 
to 4 percent as higher prices, especially 
for hybrid seed varieties* outweigh 
slightly reduced use expected mainly 
from a reduction iri acres planted^ 
Feed expenses may not change much 
from 1984, because increased feed use 
may offset lower feed prices, especially 
for com and soybean meal. 

Outlays for manufactured inputs could 
fall 1 to 3 percent* again mostly due to 
the expected decline in planted 
acreage. Fertilizer and pesticide ex* 
penses may fall slightly from 1984 lev- 
els, with expected reductions in use re- 
sponsible for most of the decline. Ex^ 
penses for fuels and oils are forecast to 
fall 4 to 6 percent as both total use 
and prices paid decline- 
Interest expenses, which may have in- 
creased slightly in 1984 becauae of 
higher rates* are expected to fall to 2 
percent In 1985. Both average real 
estate and nonreal estate debt out- 
standing are expected to show slight 
declinei thia year as principal pay- 
ments exceed loan borrowings, espe- 
cially for real estate debt. Average in- 
terest rates on outstanding debt could 
remain near 1984 levels, with market 
interest rates averaging only slightly 
lower in 1985. 

This year will mark the end of dairy 
deductions, an expense that first ap- 
peared in 1983. Totaling about $660 
million in 1984^ these expenses will 
likely total less than $200 million in 
1985 before stopping when the dairy 
diversion program ends this spring. 
Other operating expenses, such as 
hired labor and machine hire and cua- 
tom workf are also expected to fall 



slightly this year as lower quantities 
used eclipse the small increaaes ex- 
pected in their prices. {Gary Lucier 
(202) 447 231 "A 

Benchmarking 

With the release of the 1982 Census of 
Agriculture data* farm income esti^ 
mates will be revised as this census 
data ie incorporated into the income 
accounts. The revisions will center on 
1979-83, with some minor changes dat- 
ing back to 1970. Cash receipts will be 
revised^ as the source data received 
from the Statistical Reporting Service 
is updated. Other cash income will 
change^ due to new information col- 
lected in both the 1978 and 1982 
Census of Agriculture that will be used 
for the first time in the income esti- 
mates. Revisions to nonmoney income f 
and the value of inventory change will 
mostly be a result of changes made in 
cash receipts. 

The census has for many years been a 
primary data source for keeping farm 
production expenses up to date. Ex- 
penditures for feedt fertilizer! hired 
farm labor, fuels* seede^ and agricul- 
tural chemicals are collected in each 
census and become a part of total ex- 
penses used to derive net farm Income. 
Other census components* such as land 
values and number of vehicles reported 
on farms, are uaed indirectly in other 
expense accounts. 

Because the Bureau of the Census data 
is only collected every 5 years, other 
data are used to estimate non-census 
years. Additionally, from the time the 
census is taken to the time the data is 
reported, several years may have 
passed. This means the revision pro- 
cess starts with the previoua census 
benchmark, 1978, and moves forward 
to the present* allowing corrections in 
the movement of trends and replacing 
the preliminary 1982 estimates with 
final ones. 

An early evaluation of the production 
expense items indicates that the 
current 1982 USDA estimates are 
higher than data reported in the 1982 
Census of Agriculture. A downward re- 
vision of expenditures ii expected, but 
the magnitude will not be known until 
later in the year, [Sandra Suddendorf 
(202)447-4190] 
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EXPORT UPDATE 

The volume of U.S. farm products eit- 
ported will probably decline slightly 
this year^ and lower prices will lead ex- 
port value to fall even further. For fis- 
cal 1985f export value may recede to 
$34.5 billion, 9 percent below last year* 
whil^ Imports should total $19.5 bil- 
lion. This modest increase in agricul- 
tural imports, combined with lower ex- 
ports, is expected to reduce the farm 
trad© Burplua to $15 billion. This 
would be $4.1 billion below 1984^8 
surplus and the smallest since 1978. 

U.S. agricultural trade continues to 
face intense competition from other 
suppliers against a background of mod- 
est foreign demand. Recent momhs 
have seen sluggish world demand for 
soybeans, lagging U.S. wheat sales, 
and a continued shift away from U.S. 
com in major foreign markets^ These 
developments have stemmed from 
record foreign production of most com- 
modities, the continued strength of the 
U.S. dollar, and still sluggish economic 
growth in some foreign markets. 

REGIONAL HIGHLIGHTS 

• Western Europe 

Because of record European crops, de- 
clining livestock numbers, and a con- 
tinued strong dollar, U.S. agricultural 
exports to Western Europe are expect- 
ed to decline 15 percent in 1985 to 
their lowest In nearly a decade. Last 
fall's wheats barley, and rapeseed crops 
hit record*, with a 3 3 ^million -ton in- 
crease in European grain production 
alone. 
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Not only will record crops displace im* 
ported feeds, but European feed 
demand is expected to slacken becauM 
of the European Community's (EG) 
dairy reduction program and lower hog 
numbers in both the EC and the rest of 
Western Europe. These factors, com* 
bined with lower prices and a dollar 
that has continued to appreciate 
through the fiscal year's first quarter, 
are expected to lead to over a $900- 
million decline in U.S. feed grain and 
oilseed exports to Western Europe. 

Soybean volume will likely climb from 
last year's depressed levels, but U.S. 
soybean meal exports will probably 
fall, as will U.S. exports of other fee<ii 
and fodders. However, U.S. cotton eit- 
ports are expected to remain near 
1984*6 hlghSf as European textile con- 
sumption and exports continue strong 
and Soviet exports remain low. 

^ Japan 

After reaching a record $6.9 billion in 
1984, the value of U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports to Japan is expected to fall about 
11 percent in 1986. Lower prices will 
be largely responsible, but volume of 
com, soybeans, and wheat shipments is 
also expected to drop. 

Japan's total feed grain imports are 
forecast to increase only slightly, as 
slowing growth in Japan's livestock 
sector leads to similarly modest growth 
in formula feed production. Strong 
competition from China and poesibly 
Thailand may reduce U.S feed grain 
exports from last year's record 15.7 
million tons. Similarly, imported ra* 
peseed meal and increased fishmeal 
use will continue to depress U.S. soy- 
bean exports. 

Excellent weather and more acreage 
increased Japanese wheat production 
last year, and U.S. exports will fell as 
a result* Cotton exporta, on the other 
hand, are expected to rise became of 
low U.S. pricesi good freight rates, and 
slack Soviet exporta. Beef exports to 
Japan are expected to increase m the 
wake of a U.S. Japanese agreement, 
but pork and poultry exports will prob- 
ably decline because of foreign com- 
petition. 



LS. Agricultural ENports: Value and Volume by CommodTtv 




CommoditV 



Oc ttXser- J* n uafV F tscal 

1963/84 1984/85 ^9e^ 



Billion doMar» 



Grain* and tewi 6.071 5.7fl2 17^32 

Wheat and ftour 2,108 1.985 6.737 

Rlc« 293 _220 .897 

Coarie grain** 3.095 3j073 8.216 

Corn' 2.640 2.613 7.022 

Oilseed* and producu 3.489 2.985 8.761 

SoVbeani. 2.389 1.907 5.714 

Soybean cake arid mesi .566 .339 1.203 

Sovt»dn oil . . ,127 .221 .617 

Uvsstixk and products. 1.103 1.164 3,460 

Pouiirv and product* J42 ,145 .413 

Dairy products , ,1^3 ,110 .395 

Horticultural product* .910 .907 2«606 

Tobacco .699 .762 1.433 

Cotton & tinters .720 .819 2.405 

S«*d* ,133 .138 .320 

5u9ar and irookal products .... .291 ^73 .768 

TotBi 13.701 13.096 38.013 

B MMilon metric ton* 

wneat 12,654 12.871 41.698 

WMrtt flour .333 .127 1^374 

Coarte grain** 20.936 24.404 55.562 

COTf^' 17.730 20.654 47.001 

Feeds, ingredients & toddw*, . . . 2.296 2.132 6.645 

Blc« ,718 .617 2.293 

SovbcanJ 7^38 B.OOe 19.198 

Soybaan cake a rneal 2.325 1.707 4.931 

Soybean oil ,167 .306 .827 

Sunflow^rieed ,234 .645 .998 

Suntiowofieed o4t .094 .061 .188 

Other oilcake* & rneaii ,100 .075 .198 

Bee^.pofk ^ variety meets ,139 .131 .394 

Poultry meat J076 .085 .226 

Animal fat* .498 .424 1,378 

Tobacco Ill .127 .227 

Cor on Sr Itntera .466 .519 1.496 

HorticiiUunl product* 1.007 .968 2.854 

Othef 1.153 1,235 3.207 

Total 51,247 54.441 143.623 

' Includes corn. Oits. barley, sorflhum, rye, and products. ' ENCiude* product*. 
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% Oceania 

U.S. agricultural exports to Oceania 
are expected to fall slightly m 1985, to 
their lowest level since 1980. In- 
creased exports of soybeanfi, tree nuta, 
and pork are not expected to offset de- 
clines In soybean meal, tobacco, and 
feed grains. 

%Canada 

During 1985, the value of U.S. farm 
exporta to Canada '\s expected to 
change only slightly from 1984'a $L9 
billion, as somewhat larger grain and 
Soybean meal exports offset other de- 
clines. Coarse grain exports to Canada 
will Ifkely rise, despite a record corn 
crop in eastern Canada. Lower U.S. 
prices, reduced Canadian wheat and 
barley supplies, and increased poultry 
production will boost coniutnption. 
AlsO| hog production will remain high, 
and lower grain prices may encourage 
more cattle feeding in the eastern pro- 
vinces. 

Importa of U.S. soybean meal may in- 
crease because of rising Canadian poul- 
try production and last year's labor 
problems &t Canadian crushing plants. 
But soybean imports will probably de^ 
cline foUoAAing a record crop in On- 
tario. Also, higher Canadian vegetable 
production will reduce imports of these 
items. 

• USSR 

U.S. exports to the Soviet Union are 
expected to increase again this year, 
after doubling to a record $2.5 billion 
in fiscal 1984. If the Soviets attempt 
to maintain their livestock numbers as 
expected, despite their iixth consecu^ 
tive poor harvest, then imports of U.S. 
com may reach a record- Total Soviet 
grain imports are projected to hit a 
record in 1985, and the Soviets will 
probably account for a greater share of 
U.S. feed grain exports this year. 
However, U.S. wheat export! are ex- 
pected to be lower because of record 
late summer shipments last year and 
an assumed normal Soviet wheat crop 
later this year. 

U.S. soybean exports also are expected 
to be lower in 1985 because massive 
Soviet grain imports may limit the 
amount of hard currency available for 
other farm Imports. Furthermore, 
some Soviet soybean import needs have 
been met by China. U.S. cotton ex- 
ports are expected to continue in 1985, 
following a Soviet harvest that hit a 
10*year low. Nevertheless, record 
foreign production will probably lower 
the U.S. share. 
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• Eastern Europe 
Despite improving economies, U.S. 
agricultural exports to Eastern Europe 
are expected to decline in 1985, as they 
have every year since 1981. The toUl 
export value should be about 9 percent 
lower this year. Oilseeds, the largest 
U.S. export to the region, are expected 
to drop because of increased production 
in Romania and Yugoslavia and a 
record rapeseed crop in Poland. On the 
other hand, soybean meal exports are 
forecast to rise, largely because of in- 
creased Polish demand. Feed grain 
shipments are expected to fall because 
of East Germany^ record crop and ex* 
isting agreements with Canada and 
Austria. 

•China 

After a rebound in 1984, China's im- 
ports of U.S. farm products are expect- 
ed to decline by a little over 40 percent 
as wheat purchases drop. U.S. wheat 
shipments will probably fall as another 
record crop raises stocks, but the U.S. 
market share ia expected to remain 
near the 1977-83 average of 40 per* 
cent. Wheat accounts for about 90 
percent of U.S. farm exports to China 
now that self -sufficiency has ended 
once large imports of other commodi- 
ties, such as cotton and com. Howev- 
er, imports of some other products are 
growing as China's development diver- 
sifies. For example, imports of U.S. 
cattle hides, vegetable oils, and tobacco 
will be higher in 1985. 

• Middle East 

Modernization of regional feeding prac- 
tices, expanded Saudi port capacity, 
and extensive offers of U.S. credit 
guarantees are expected to boost U.S^ 
feed grain exports to the Middle East 
by over a million tons for the second 
year in a row. Total export value may 
rise but will not repeat 1984'b 26- 
percent jump to >1.9 billion. 

The fastest growing market for U.S. 
farm products last year was Iraq, and 
increased credit guarantees may lead 
to further increases. A large increase 
in soybean meal exports will probably 
be repeated in 1985, with Iraq making 
nearly 80 percent of the region*a pur- 
chases under U.S. credit arrangements. 
U.S. credit guarantees to Turkey will 
also rise, as will the value of its U.S. 
I farm purchases. U.S. wheat exports 
are likely to fall as larger shipments to 
Iraq and Jordan fail to offset reduced 
sales to Saudi Arabia and Turkey. 
Drought will cause an increase in 
Jordan's wheat imports and will hold 
Israel's U.S. wheat imports around last 
year's level. 



[ •South Asia 

U.S. farm exports to South Asia are 
expected to fall significantly for the 
second year in a row in 1985^about 
one-quarter from 1984's $867 million. 
Most of the decline is due to the termi- 
nation of commercial wheat imports by 
India following its second bumper crop. 
Another important factor is Pakistan's 
rebounding cotton crop, which will pre- 
clude repetition of 1984's unusual U.S. 
cotton sales to Pakistan, and will curb 

I U.S. sales to Bangladesh. 

Increased cottonseed production will 
also cut U.S. vegetable oil sales to the 
region, as will larger world palm oil 
supplies and a second year of good 
oilseed production in India. A short- 
fall in wheat production in Pakistan 
and a flood-reduced rice crop in Ban- 
gladesh will raiae import requirements, 
but competitors will probably meet 
Pakistanis needs. Concessional sales 
will probably raise Bangladesh's im- 
ports of U.S. wheat and rice. 

•Southeast Asia 

After reaching a record $1.2 billion in 

1984, U.S. agrioiltural exports to 
Southeast Asia are expected to drop 
marginally because of generally good 
harvests, increased foreign competi- 
tion, and lagging economic growth for 
the largest U.S. customers. Record 
rice production and restrictive econom- 
ic policies will hold Indonesia's imports 
of U.S. wheat near last year's level, 
and Philippine wheat consumption will 
probably still be affected by financial 
difficulties. 

Recovery in the region's textile sector 
will probably continue, but U.S. cotton 
exports will likely not rise again in 

1985, following Thailand's currency de 
valuation. Despite an offer of credit 
guarantees, the United States is not 
expected to recover its traditional 
share of the Thai cotton market. 
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U.S. Agricuttural Trade Indicators 



U.S. agricuttural trade balance 
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Soybean shipment§ to the region will 
partially rebound, thanks to lower 
prices, but competition from China is 
anticipated. Chinese competition is 
also eipected to help reduce imports of 
U,S* com, as will increased regional 
self-sufficiency and Thai exports. Ex- 
ports of soybean meal and rice are also 
expected to be lower, but the United 
States will probably ship more tobacco 
to the region r 

^East Asia 

ThA value of U,S, farm exports to 
middle-income East Asia (Korea, 
Taiwan, and Hong Kong) it expected to 
be about 2 percent below 1984's S3,7 
bilhon, despite slightly higher export 
volume. Coarse grain exports to the 
region are expected to increase, but 
Korea's imports may be the lowest 
since 19B1. Continued competition 
from Australian feed wheat, and com- 
petitively priced com ftnd sorghum 
from Chinfti will reduce the US, mar- 
ket share in East Asia^ In addition, 
slowing but still strong economic 
growth is not expected to lead to much 
expansion in livestock production this 
year. 

Textile production should remain 
strong in 1985, and the region*s cotton 
purchases from the United States and 
other producers are expected to rise 
marginally. Imports of U,S. soybeans, 
cattle hides, and wheat are also ex- 
pected to rise. Wheat shipments may 
even reach a record volume because of 
a substantially reduced Korean crop. 

mSorth Africa 

Drought, credit guarantees, and in- 
creased livestock feeding rates in 
North Africa will probably boost U.S. 
agricultural exports about 10 percent 
in 1985. the third consecutive year of 
increased sales. Wheat exports are ex* 
pected to rise substantially because of 
poor rainfall in Algeria and continued 
low stocks in Morocco due to a poor 
1983/84 crop. 

Livestock and poultry feeding in 
Egyptf Algeria* and Tunisia 1b antici- 
pated to Increase, and so will imports 
of U.S. feed grains Smaller Egyptian 
soybean and cotton harvests will be re- 
flected in that country's imports; 
Egypt will import U,S. cotton to free 
higher quality production for export. 
Tobacco exports to Egypt are expected 
to quadruple because of U,S. credit 
guarantees and late thipmenta from 
fiscal 1984 purchases. 



^Sitb'Saharan Africa 
U,S. exports to this region are expected 
to drop about 10 percent from ld84's 
record $1,3 billion^ as increased ship- 
ments to food emergency countries fail 
to offset sharply reduced com ship- 
ments to South Africa, Fiscal 1985 
sales under PX* 480, Title I, are fore- 
cast to exceed 1984 eales by more than 
a third. Emergency food aid approvals 
are also expected to be much higher. 

U,S. feed grain exports to countries 
other than South Africa are expected 
to double, largely due to concessional 
and emergency shipments. South Afri- 
can imports of U,S. feed grains are ex- 
pected to fall substantially because of 
a partial recovery in com production 
expected this year. 

Drought -induced production short faUs 
will lead to increased exports of U,S. 
wheat, particularly to Sudan^ Ethiopia, 
and Kenya. Wheat exports to Nigeria 
will riae because wheat is favored over 
more expensive rice. 

^Latln America 

The value of U.S. agricultural exports 
to Latin America may fall 6 to 7 per- 
cent from last year's $5,3 billion^ pri* 
marily because of better harvests 
throughout tbe region and lower 
prices. Feed grain sales are expected 
to decline because ftnticipated in- 
creases for Venezuela aod Brazil may 
fail to offset declinea expected for oth* 
er countries. Mexico, the largest U.S. 
feed grain customer in the region^ is 
expected to reduce its imports follow- 
ing good corn and sorghum crops. 

Oilseed sales to Latin America during 
fiscal 1986*8 first quarter were strong 
because of inventory building, but soy- 
bean and meal shipments are ex:pected 
to be lower by yearend. However, U.S. 
wheat exporta may increase slightly, 
largely because of Brazirs poor harvest 
and postponed termination of its wheat 
consumption subsidy, [Steve Mac- 
Donald (202) 447-8841] 




Food and Marketing 



Consumer expenditures for domestic 
farm foods are expected to increase 4 
to 6 percent in 1985. Expenditures 
v^ill rise because of small increases in 
retail food prices^ elightly higher per 
capita food consumption, and an in- 
crease in thit U,S, population^ 

Retail food prices are expected to rise 

2 to 6 percent in 1985 to account for 
most of the rise In expenditures. Po- 
pulation growth will likely boost 
■pending about 1 percent. Per capita 
food consumption is forecast to in- 
crease abont 0.5 percent, after falling 
in 1984^ 

The increase in food prices can also be 
broken down into changes in farm 
prices and the price of marketing ser- 
vices. Farm prices are expected to 
average 2 to 6 percent lower in 1966. 
Howeveri increases of 1 to 3 percent, 
are likely for meat animals. Lower 
prices are forecast for poultry and 
eggs, fruit and vegetables, and dairy 
products^ 

In contrast, marketing costa may rise 

3 to 6 percent because of higher costs 
for labor, packaging, and transporta- 
tion. Stable or declining costs are ex* 
pected for the fuel and power used in 
food processing and distribution. 
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Marketing Bill RUt» Mart ' 

Than Farm Value 
The 1964 mArketing bill ie eetimated 
at 1234 billion, about 73 percent of to- 
tal expenditures for U.S.-grown farm 
foods. The farm value makes up the 
remaining $69 billion, or 27 percent. 

The long-term trend has been for the 
marketing bill to grow at a faster rate 
than the farm value. A major factor is 
the increasing percentage of total food 
expenditures spent in the away-from- 
home market, especially for fast food^ 
where marketing costs per unit of food 
are much higher, 

AIbo, there ia a long-term trend to- 
wards increased processing and pack- 
aging of food. Pushing this trend are 
the increasingly popular frozen, mi- i 
crowave, and single -serving items. 

Although consumer expenditures for 
food are still much higher in the at- 
home market, the a wsy- from -home 
market is growing at a faster rate. 
Over the last 10 yearn, total consimier 
expenditures for food went up $176 bil- 
lion. Food in the awsy-from-home 
market accounted for 41 percent of 
this increase. 



From 1974 to 1984, the Consumer 
Price Index (CPI) rou 60 percent for 
food at-home and 109 percent for food 
away- from -home. At the same time, 
expenditures rose 95 percent in the 
at-home market, while they rose 163 
percent in the a way- from -home arena. 
Therefore, sales away from home rose 
26 percent faster than at home. 

The increase in food consumed away 
from home can also be shown by the 
functional breakdown of the marketing 
bill. In 1974, 42.5 percent of the mar- 
keting bill was retailing costs; in 1984, 
it was 45.5 percent. As retailing costs 
increased^ food manufacturing ex- 
penses decreased as a percentage of to- 
tal marketing costs— from 37.6 percent 
in 1974 to 35,5 in 1964. The force 
behind the shift has been labor costs. 

While the number of production work- 
ers in the food manufacturing industry 
has fallen 2 percent over the last 10 
years, the number of nonsupennsory 
workers in food retailing rose about 34 
percent, and the number of nonsuper- 
visory workers in public eating places 
increaaed 56 percent. These changes 
are compounded by average hourly 
eamingi rising about as fast in food 
retailing as in food manufacturing, 
with both doubling over the last 10 
years. 




Expenditures, the Marketing Bill, snd Farm Vdlue 



Consumer eKpenditurea* 

1974 

19B0 

t981 

1982 

1983 

1984 . _ 

Marketing btM 

1974 

1980 

1961 

1982 

1983 

1984 

Farm value 

1974 

1980 

1981 

1982 , , , 

1983 

1984 . _ 



Total 



164,6 
264^ 
287.7 
298.9 
315.0 
332<2 



98<2 
182,7 
204^ 
215^ 
230.2 
2427 



56,4 
81.7 
83^ 
83-7 

84.9 
89.5 



At home* 



BiNion dollars 



109.5 
180.1 
194 J) 
I96.fi 
204.6 
213.5 



63.6 
113.9 
127.0 
129.9 
137^ 
142.3 



45.9 
66_2 
67.0 
66.8 
67.5 
71.2 




I ' Primarily pijrchased from retail food stores for use at home. ' For dom^ticaifv produi 
farm foods. 
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Labor CobU Keep Climbing 
Labor coeti are by far the largeit com- 
ponent of the marketing bill— 45.5 per- 
cent in 19&4. Labor coeta roee 5.9 per- 
cent in 1984. This increase came from 
both greater employment and higher 
weekly earnings. 

Total employment in the food market- 
ing induatry (manufacturing, wholesal- 
ing, retailing, and public eating places) 
was up 3 percent. Weekly earnings 
also roee in 1964. The weighted- 
average weekly earnings for produc- 
tion or nonaupervisory workers in- 
creased 2.4 percent. 

The remainder of the labor coat in- 
creaee wss from a rise in employee 
benefits. Over the years, costs for 
these benefltSi such as emplojree in- 
surance and pension plana, have been 
growing faster than hourly wagea. 

Labor costs in 1965 should increase 
between 5 and 6 percent for three ma- 
jor reasons. First, over the past 
several years, unions have put more 
emphaaia on Job security and supple- 
mental pay issues than on hourly wage 
increaaes. Second, most of the growth 
in employment will be in the lower 
paying food service industry and not in 
the higher paying food processing in- 
dustry. Third, the minimum wage 
won^t increase this year, which greatly 
affects wages in^he food service sec- 
tor. 

Other ComU AImo RUe 
Packaging, Prices for food containers 
and packaging materials were the 
fastest growing portion of the market- 
ing bill in 1984. Packaging costs were 
up more than 9 percent; paper board 
and plastic film prices rose 12 and 20 
percent, respectively. 

Packaging cost increases are forecast 
to slow in 1965 because of the predict- 
ed slower growth rate for the overall 
economy. In addition^ supplies of the 
basic feedstocks needed for packaging 
materials, such as oil and woodpulp, 
should be larger. 
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Food and Marketing Indicators 



CPI: Total lood^ 
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Imported food and fishery products 
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Fuel and Power. Energy coets^ at $12.9 
billion> made up 5 percent of the total 
marketing bill in 1984, and were 1.6 
percent higher thaB in 1983. Both 
natural gas and oil pricea fell, but elec- 
tricity coete roee. Higher electrical ^ 
rates have a heavy impact on the food 
retailing sector, because it uses electri- 
city for cooling and lighting. 

Fuel aBd power coats should riae very 
little in 1985. Electrical ratee may 
show some upward movement, but oil 
and natural gas prices should be 
steady or lower over the year. 

Transportation. Transportation costs 
for food marketing were $15.9 billion 
in 1984— a 2.6^percent increase that 
was chiefly the result of higher rates. 
Transportation rates should rise only 



slightly in 1985. Both deregulation 
and stable or lower fuel prices will put 
downward pressure on transportation 
rates. 

Corporate Profits. In 1984, about 6 7 
percent of the total marketing bill con- 
sisted of corporate profitii up from 61 
percent 10 years earlier. The increase 
in corporate profitt as a percentage of 
the total marketing bill is linked to 
the in^owing share of food purchased in 
the away -from -home market. In gen- 
eral, profit margins are larger in the 
away -from -home market. In 1985, cor- 
porate profits before tai:es are expect- 
ed to increase because good general 
economic conditions and growing per- 
sonal disposable income will allow con- 
tinued expansion in the away-from- 
home market. [David Harvey (202) 
447-S66& 
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Components of Consumer Spending 8n Foot^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

1974 1980 1981 19S2 1983 1984 

Billion cJonars 

Consumor expenditures , 154.6 264.4 287.7 298.9 315.0 332.2 

Farm value 56.4 81.7 83.2 83.7 84.9 89.5 

Total markelif>fi bill .. 98 2 18Z7 204.5 215^ 230^ 24Z7 

Utxx' 44.3 81.5 91.0 96.6 1025 10B.5 

Packaging llJ 21.0 22.8 23.2 24.4 26.7 

Tr»fttOOftttion' 
(rail and truck) ... 7.5 130 14.3 14.7 15.5 15.9 

Fvieiandoower. ... 37 ^^ ^1 ^ 12.2 12.7 1Z9 

Corporate pTof Jts 
{before taxes! .... 6.1 10.9 12.0 13.0 14.8 16^ 

Olher' 24.8 46,4 52.8 55^ 60.2 625 

* Includes lupDiements lo wages and salaries, wch as pension* and health hwrence ore- 
nr^iums. Also Includes Imputed aarnhgs of proprietors, partners, and lamllv worker* not re. 
celving Jiaiod remuneration. 'Excludes locat htuling charges, ■|F>ciutJe5 buJineia taxet, depre- 
ciarion. rent, advertiiino, Interest, and nurrwrous Other costs. 



USDA'fl Economic Reaearch Service 
publifthes a number of research reportSi 
■UttBtical supplements, handbookBi 
and other periodicals that may be of 
interest to you as an Agricultural 
Outlook reader^ 

New Reports- GPO 
The following reports are available 
FOR SALE ONLY from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. UJS. Govern- 
ment Printing Officei WaBhingtom 
DC 20402. Order by report title and 
number. Make checks payable to Su* 
perintendent of Documents. Pricea 
subject to change. Bulk discounts 
available. For faster service or further 
information call GPO's order desk at 
(202) 783 3238 and charge your pur- 
chase to your VISA, MasterCard, or 
GPO Deposit Account. 
Milk Production: A Four-State Earn- 
ing Comparison. AER^528. 48 pp. 
February 1985. (Price $2.25). 
Product Diversification Trends in U.S. 
Food Manufacturing. AER-521. 52 
pp. March 1985. (Price $2.25). 
U.S. Rice Distribution Patterna, 
1982/83. SB-723. 38 pp. March 
1985. (Price $2.00). 
Factors Affecting U.S. Milk Produc- 
tion. AER-527. 28 pp. March 1985. 
(Price $1.75). 
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ADDITIONAL FARM 
CREDIT KELUT 
MEASURES ANNOUNCED 
On February 6^ Secretary Block an- 
nounced additional measures to help 
financially stressed farroers. The pro- 
visionfl enhance ftn initiative for res- 
tructuring farm debt announced by 
Pre§tdent Reagan last September. 
(See: October 1984 Agricultural 
Outlook p. 22J 

The original initiative contained four 
provisions: 

(1) The Farmers Home Adminietra- 
tion (FmHA) on a case by case 
basis can defer up to 26 percent or 
$200,000, whichever is lesi^, of the 
principal and interest payments 
owed by selected farmers for up to 
5 years; 

(2) Federal guarantees of $650 million 
will be provided to private farm 
lenders^ such as rural banke^ who 
in turn agree to write off 10 per 
cent of the farm debt principal 
owed by individual borrowers fac- 
ing difficulties; 



(3) Experts from local communities 
are to be contacted and asked to 
volunteer to help farmers develop 
financial and production manage^ 
ment plane, and finally; 

(4) FmHA wiU contract out some of 
its routine paperwork to private 
banks and other financial institu- 
tions to reduce existing backlogs. 

The new farm credit relief measures 
include a provision that the Secretary 
of Agriculture chair a farm credit coor- 
dinating group to oversee activities of 
Federal and financial regulatory agen- 
cies having responsibilities for farm 
Credit issues. The ^oup will coordi- 
nate resources within existing Federal 
programs to assilt financial institu- 
tions, communities^ and individual pro- 
ducers ^ 

Another change from the September 
announcement includes s provision 
offering lenders a choice of a 10* 
percent writeoff in either the interest 
or principal of problem loans as an in^ 
ducement to participate in the Federal 
guarantee program. USDA will also 
create an emergency "Credit assie^ 
tance" program. FmHA guarantees of 
up to 90 percent on operating loans 
will be made to eligible producers pre- 
viously served by failed lending insti- 
tutions.. 

These operating loan guarantees will 
apply only to new crop loans on a 1- 
year basis. Eligibility for such loans 
will be limited to producers with sub- 
standard loans who can meet a cash 
flow test on new credit extensions. 
When originally announced, the cash 
flow test included a lO-percent profit 
margin as a criterion, but it was later 



dropped. The assuming institutions 
may write loans under quick certifica- 
tion procedures to be established by 
emergency regulation. 

In another provision, the Department 
of the Treasury will work with the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
(FDIC), the Comptroller of the Curren- 
cy, and the Federal Reserve Board to 
come up with a policy that would not 
discourage banks from exercising for* 
bearance or from working with farm- 
ers and email business borrowers tem- 
porarily having difficulties with their 
debt service obligations. In particular, 
each agency will review the examina* 
tion report of each farm sector bank 
before it is forwarded to ensure compli- 
ance. 

USDA will create special action teams 
of FmHA lending officers to set up 
temporary offices on short notice in 
areas where a commercial bank or 
Farm Credit System institution has 
been liquidated. The team will help 
reestabliih necessary operating credit 
for qualified operators. The Depart- 
ment will not only work with the FDIC 
to obtain early notification of bank 
liquidations and move teams into the 
area immediately after a liquidation 
occurSi but also operate "credit hot 
lines'' in various States to provide 
financial information and lulvice to 
troubled operators. 

USDA is reviewing its standards for 
recruiting farm credit and farm 
management specialists to work with 
commercial and Farm Credit System 
lenders on the credit initiatives^ The 
Department plans to aggressively place 
the specialists in targeted areas, and 
encourage State governments and com- 
mercial and Farm Credit System 
lenders to provide staff assistance to 
help with the timely processing of 
FmHA loan appbcations. The Secre^ 
tary will direct agencies within USDA 
to assist FmHA in providing staff as- 
sistance. [Tom Fulton and Jim Zellner 
(202) 447-4943] 
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How F t 

to Financial Stress 



i-j 



Farmera are adjusting to tow prices, high interest ratest and 
generally low T«tumm. During the 1970'b, farmers respond- 
ed to export growth and rising priceB by increasing use of 
fertilizer, adding labor-aaving roachinery^ e^cpanding farm 
Bizet and investing In land and real estate improveroeate. 
Farmers financed much of this expansion by going into 
debt. This has greatly limited their fleiiblity now that con- 
ditions In the 19d0's have changed. The portion of farm 
assete that could be easily converted to cash has declined^ 
which has also reduced farmers' ability to weather short- 
ages of cash flow. 

Adjustment On the Farm 

Because of the competitive nature of agriculture* the main 
way farmers increase profits is by reducing costs. Some of 
the options for farmers are to use family labor, thus minim- 
izing out-of-pocket expenses; lease land and fixed capital 
inputs rather than purchase them and acquire more debt; 
and reduce variable input use. 

Farms flexible enough to change their mil of products may 
do so to reduce costs. Mixed grain-livestock farms may be 
able to improve their profitability by converting marginal 
cropland to pasture and increase livestock production* but 
production costs and relative product prices will be impor- 
tant factors. 



Other farm operators may choose to sell marginally profit- 
able land or marketable assets. A financially pressed 
grain- livestock farm may sell breeding stock to raise cash 
needed to improve the grain operation. Presently, many 
farmers face this choice of shoring up their firm^s cash flow 
at the expense of long-run profits. 

Income from nonfarm sources helps explain why some mar- 
ginal or unprofitable farming operations continue. The 
unavailability of nonfarm employment opportunities par- 
tially explains why aome farmers continue producing in the 
face of low crop pricea. Specialized farming operations in 
areas of limited off-fann employment have few options for 
adjusting to periods of low returns. Consequently, they con- 
tinue as they did In the past and hope that the period of low 
returns is shorti. 

Aggregate AdjuBtmentM 

Adjustments occurring in agriculture are readily apparent 

by comparing production factors during the 1970*s and 

1980's. 

a Gross investment in the 1970's in farm capital— tractors, 
machinery^ buildings, and other items-- rose faster than 
depreciation. In the 1980*s, the reverse is true, implying 
net disinvestment. The contraction in farm capital stock 
in 1981-83 is nearly equal to the expansion during 1974- 
80. 

a In the 1970's, farm debt grew an average of about 13 
percent a year^ and was fueled by equally large increases 
in land values. The contraction in farm debt— 0.7 per- 
cent in 1983 and 1.2 percent in 1984-reflects farmers' 
attitudes that it is better to forego capital or land pur- 
chases than incur more debt. 

a Land values in the 1970*s increased rapidly, about 13 
percent a year. They have dropped 10 percent since 
1981. Adjusting for inflation during that time implies 
nearly a 55-percent decline. 

Land values ment closer scrutiny. The recent declines fol- 
low over 30 years of nearly continuous increases in land 
values and are a major worry to lenders, because land con- 
stitutes a major security for their loan portfolio. 

Such a decline adversely affects farmers because it reduces 
their wealth and borrowing capacity. If these farmers held 
large debts relative to their assets^ such a decline can 
quickly move them towards insolvency. Recent reports 
from the Midwest for the last quarter of 1984 show the lar- 
gest land value declines in recent history. 

The decline is a response to lower expected earnings, signifi- 
cantly higher interest rates, and limited uses for land and 
farm capital elsewhere In the economy. Since farmland and 
durable capital have few alternative uses, they tend to 
remain in production in the short-run despite lower demand 
for farm products. Consequently, little change in the supply 
of farm products occurs despite lower product prices and 
resulting lower asset values. [Ron Meekhof (202) 447-7340] 
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Number and tndebJedness of Farrro by Rafto of Deb* to 
Assets. Jonuary 1984 



Highly ^eraged tann»^ ,, ^. ^, ^*9^^ lev^rfaijod fai 

/ Very highly 



levftfdge^J larm*^ 



243.000^ 




Very highly -C^ 




Form d«bt shares 
U714.7 billion, all farmst 



Farms wHh 6eh: ^uaHtog 40 to 70 percent of assets 
Farms ^th debt equaling more than 70 per(;ent of a 




Numbef and Indebtedness ot Family-Commercial Farms 
Under RfKinckal Stress, Jonuory, 1984 and 1985 .■ 



Number 



Indebtedness ^M 
t9B.2 biin^n 



Insolvent -' 



30.000 



txUWTUi --! 34,000 

finarvc^al 

pfobtems** 



Serious A 114*000 
fmancial 



proWems* 



43.000 



50.000 



138.000 



' Isfi 1964 "Jan. j^^ 



Jan. 1^ 

*Fflrma >wth dobl equating 40 to 70 percent of assets. 
Farms WJth debt equaling 70 to lOT percent of asseu 
^farms wrth debt greater than assets. 




CURRENT STRESS AMONG FARM LENDERS 
AND INPUT SUPPLIERS 

The length, as well a* the depths of the current farm down- 
turn conceniB farm lenders and farm input suppliers, with 
significant setbacks during the 1980'b worsening their 
financial conditione. 

Agricultural Lenders 

The major farm lenders are the commercial banks, the 
Farm Credit System (PCS). Farmers Home Administration 
(FtnHA), life insurance companies, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation (CCC), and individuals and others. Commercial 
banka» the most important for nonreal estate debt^ have 
problems with borrowers' cash shortfalls and loan delin- 
quencies. The PCS holds the largest share of real estate 
debt and is thus primarily affected by declining land values. 

The third most important class of lender is "individuals and 
others/' which accounts for nearly as much total debt as 
commercial banks. Very little is known about terms and 
conditions of loans by individuals, nor how such lenders fare 
when their borrowers face financial stress^ If their loans 
are unsecured, these lenders fare the wont of all creditors. 
However, if they are holders of land contracts they may 
have the best protection. The FmHA holds almost 12 per- 
cent of all outstanding farm debt. 

Agricultural lenders have become in<^reasingly concerned 
about farm loan defaults and delinquencies. In 1983, loan 
losses as a share of outstanding loans were 1.2 percent for 
PCA's, 0,94 percent for agricultural banks, 0,02 percent for 
FLB's, and 015 percent for the FmHA. Some 2.6 percent of 
the dollar amount of life insurance company mortgage loans 
were in the process of foreclosure in 1983- 

Lender stress increased further throughout 1984 and into 
1985. In response, farm lenders have tightened credit 
requirements and more overdue accounts are being closed 
out. Lenders are cautious in the current economic environ- 
ment. 

Commercial Banks 

Agricultural banks as a group are in sound condition with 
adequate profits^ capital reserves^ and liquidity, but there * 
are some trends that bear watching. Increasingly, banks 
more heavily involved in farm lending have tended to pos- 
sess a higher-than-normal proportion of delinquent loans 
and loan losses. Failures are up among agriciiltural banks. 
This unfavorable trend is expected lo continue In 1985 at 
agricultural banks whose loan portfolios, both farm and 
nonfarm* are strongly influenced by poor farm conditions. 



Despite the growing financial stress, the problems are not 
universal. Banks located in California, the Com Belt, and 
the Northern Plains appear to be harder hit than banks in 
other regions. Adverae weather in recent years has created 
widespread repayment problems in the Southeast. However, 
commercial lenders in the Southeast have avoided such 
problems because they earlier transferred their worst bor- 
rowera to the public sector. 
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Agricultural banks will continue to work cloaely with their 
troubled borrowers in 1985, much the same as they did dur- 
ing the economic atreia of the early 19d0'a. Their assia- 
tance will come mostly through refinancing And refltructur- 
ing loans. Many also will turn to the FmHA Tor loan 
guarantees, which will be hastened by the new FmHA Debt 
Adjustment Program. 

Despite the hard work of many lenders, debt repayment 
problema may remain high well into 1985, especially if the 
farm economy ia faced with a year of poor prices or yields 
and high interest ratea^ Lenders will aggresaively seek out 
the large number of quality borrowers for continued loan 
portfolio growth. 

Future agricultural loana may become increasingly more 
concentrated, with fewer borrowers having larger loans. 
Commercial lenders m agriculture in 1985 have to draw 
upon resources accumulated during stronger periods to 
weather the current high level of problem loana. 

Farm Credit System 

The FCS has experienced growing economic streaa in the 
1980'a> first with its production credit aasociations (PCA's)^ 
and after a significant lag, with Federal Land Banks 
(FLB b)^ The declines in PGA net earnings after 1981 and 
FLB net earnings after 1982 are the result of a complex set 
of factora. 

The financial condition of the FCS continued to worsen in 
1984 because the ability of borrowers to repay debt failed to 
improve. Aa with commercial banks^ their regional finan- 
cial conditions have wide variation. Parts of the Com Belt 
and Northern Plains have the highest frequency of problem 
loans. 

However, loan losses and late payments are up throughout 
the Nation. Profils have declined, and competition is 
strong for quality borrowera* PCA losses currently exceed 
those of the FLB's by a wide margin. This does not neces- 
sarily imply that PCA 'a are in worse condition, but that the 
PCA problem loans surfaced earlier than those of FLB'a 

Often, short-term lenders allow borrowers to service long- 
term debt from their operating lines of credit- As ahort- 
term lenders terminate this practice^ **hidden" FLB problem 
loans may appear rapidly. This phenomenon may have 
started for aome FLB's in 1984. 



Frmers* Returns to Equity Drop Dramatically 
from the 1970"s 
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The FCS ifl suffering losaeB that are very high by historical 
standards and will continue to be high until their loan port- 
folio improves. The credit problems that have faced the 
FCS during the past 2 years -^delinquencies, foreclosures^ 
loan loflsee.^ and credit quality— will continue to be major 
problems throughout 19B6. Growing losaee at FLB's are an 
important concern because they have recently been the 
strength of the FCS. However, short-run losses^ mergers, 
and conaolidmtione may strengthen the long-run lability of 
the FCS by placing It in a better position to earn long-term 
profits in agriculture's changing financial environment- 
Fa rm^rt Home Administration 

FmHA typically carries the largest share of high-risk loans, 
because as the lender of last resort, it lends to farmers who 
cannot obtain credit elsewhere. Other lenders can often 
transfer marginal accounts to PmHA to improve their posi- 
tion and avoid added risk, FmHA has over $25 billion in 
outstanding farm debt. 

On June 30, 1984, some 35.4 percent of the caseload and 
21.3 percent of the amount of unpaid principal outstanding 
were delinquent. Comparable figures for 4 years earlier on 
June 30, 1980, were 16.7 and 4.6 percent, respectively. 

Although the Com Belt and Northern Plains regions hold 
the most FmHA debt» the production regions stretching 
from South Carolina to Oklahoma and Texas pose the 
greatest problem with delinquent borrowers- Despite the 
general high delinquency rates, FmHA writeoffs or loan 
losses have been held to a minimum^ 
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FmHA hai initiated ui approved lender program^ which will 
cauM guAranteed loana to increase^ and is expanding res- 
tructuring and deferrali through the new debt adiuitment 
program. Although FmHA haa eierciaed much forbearance 
in recent yeara, conaiderable information points to a 
deteriorating ability of PmHA'i borrowers to meet their 
debt repaymentBt and for concentration of problemB in par- 
ticular programs and locatione. 

Lift Iruumncr Companies 

The delinquency rates— delinquent loam aa a percentage of 
all loans in the category— ae reported by the American 
Council of Life Insurance were lower for life insurance com* 
pany farm mortgage loans than for their nonfarm counter- 
parts throughout the 1970'a The farm delinquency rate 
first eiceeded the nonfarm rate in June 19S1 and haa done 
BO continuously since June 1982, with a peak rate of 3.S8 
percent in June 1984» compared with a nonfarm rate of 1.17 
percent. The farm mortgage delinquency rate, in dollar 
termSf soared to a record 10-38 percent by June 1984. By 
comparison, the nonfarm mortgage delinquency rate edged 
up slightly to 0.93. 

Many farm properties have been acquired by life insurance 
companies through foreclosure or borrower default. The 
industry is telling some, renting some, and directly manag* 
ing others. Companiea are t>i*fctng efforts to work with 
farm borrowers who have the equity and potential cash flow 
to meet debt requirements. Loans are being considered case 
by case on their individual merits. 

Life insurance mortgage loan funds continue to be avail- 
able, but are often unattractive to qualified potential bor- 
rowers under current interest rates and present farm 
economic conditions- In some companies^ competition from 
alternative investment opportunities is keen; some have a 
limited supply of farm funds for existing customers only. 
The outlook is not optimistic. Improvement is not expected 
without lower interest rates, improved export markets, or 
lower crop production. 
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Total Farm Debt by Lender, January 1, 1985' 
I Type of debt 

^^^^K Lender 



CommarciaJ bank* 



Fiirm Credit Svstem . . 
Fedefol larxj bank! . . 
Production credit 

a&iociAtiani 

Federal intermedtate 

Cfedrt banks* . . . . 



F-arn>ef 1 Home Adnr^lnlsiraton 

U^e insurance compeniw ^ , ^ 
Indlvidualiand oitrer^* 



Conr^modity Credit 

Corporation , , * 



Total 



ReQ[ 


WonrCdl 


Total 


estate 


estate 




MiUion dollars 




10.179 


40.551 


50.73C 


48.444 
46.444 


19.006 


67.45C 
48.444 


- 


18.129 


18.1 2d 


- 


877 


877 


9.956 


15.206 


25.162 


12.375 

29.900 


18.200 


12.375 
48.1<»^ 


- 


8.312 


8;312| 


10.854 


101^6 


212.I29I 



- * not app^♦cable 'PreMminarv. *F*nandal institutions other 
than PCA*s th*t obtain furxJ* from the FiCB'i. * indude* Small Buil- 
n«M AdmlnixtrBtion^ 
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input SupplUrm 

The availability of credit ib important for purchanng agri- 
cultural inpute. Baaed on 1979 datai about 46 percent of 
new and uaed farm machinery expenditure* are financed, 
while 26 percent of all fertiliier salee are purchaaed on 
credit.^ From 11 to 16 percent of other operating expenses 
such as labor or fuel are typically financed. 

In additiout sizable amounts of working capital, with no 
specific use^ are often borrowed during the growing season. 
A credit restraint on many producers has the potential for 
reducing input sales^ particularly for farm machinery. 

Local banks or PCA'e are traditional sources of operating 
credit, but input suppliers often become fann lenders, 
although the exact amount of debt la unknown. Farm 
machinery manufacturers, through their local dealerships, 
frequently finance machinery purchases. 

Several seed com companies have a policy of postponing 
payment for seed until June 1 of the current growing sea- 
ton. Other dealers may extend credit past the customary 30 
days after delivery. With the tightening of credit stan- 
dards, it is Ukely that input suppliers and manufacturers 
who offer credit will have to demonstrate to their creditors 
that they are making sound loans. 

Under the current financial circumstances in the farm seo^ 
tor» many agricultural input supplien face difHcult busi- 
ness decisions: they must weigh their desire for input sales 
and reduced inventory buildup against the possibility of a 
customer's default. Some farmers in financial streesi 
unable to secure financing through traditional lenders^ may 
gravitate toward input suppliers as their last source of capi- 
tal. Unfortunately for input suppliers, unsecured loans are 
the last to be repaid in a bankruptcy aituationi and if left 
unpaid can leave the supplier (or perhaps manufacturer or 
local lender) in a vulnerable position. 

During the upcoming planting season, moat input suppliers 
will not willingly become lenders through increased 
accounts receivable. More and more fi^uently^ dealers are 
using credit checks on farmers before approving large pur- 
chases. Contrary to past practice, some input suppliers may 
even ask for some assurance of collateral before delivery. 
However, major farm machinery and equipment manufac- 
turers continue to offer credit to qualified buyers. 



What are the implications for the agricultural inputs indus- 
txy^ should significant numbers of producers be unable to 
secure credit this spring? Producers may reduce the intensi- 
ty of input use, i.e., lower fertilizer application rates, reduce 
seeding rates, or use less peaticides. Farm machinery 
expenditures for these producers will be limited, while 
outlays for machinery maintenance and repairs will rise. 

Some producers may reduce the amount of land they leasei 
may lease out their own land, or even sell part of their land 
or machinery to reduce their debt load and improve cash 
flow. However^ there appears to be little basia to expect 
that highly productive land will be idled. Credit pressures 
may encourage more producers to participate in Govern- 
ment programs, which currently require an acreage set 
aside, or shift production to a crop that can be produced at 
a lower overall cost. 

Producers with no fmancial stress are likely to either lease 
from or buy out farmers who are no longer able to secure 
adequate financing for spring planting^ If this occurs, 
aggregate input use should remain essentially unchanged. 
From the viewpoint of the agricultural input industry, a 
reduction in input use per acre will have some effecti but 
the number of acres planted will be more important than 
the number of farms under financial stress. [Jerome M. 
Stam (202) 447 7340 and Stan G. Daberkow (202) 447 8151] 
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statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Key statistical indicators of the food and fiber sector 



Price* r«c«ived by farmer! (1977«lD0h 

Live$Tock and products . . 

Crops 

Prkvi pakJ by f«rm«r*. (1977>-100) 

prod, items , * . * 

Commodities snd services. Int., 
taxes, ar>d wages ........... 



Cishreceipti' (S bit.)*. . . 

Livestock ($bn.) 

Crops ($bil,) 

M«rktt bMk«t (1967-100) 

Retail cost 

Farm value , 

Spread 

Farm vaiue/retaii cost (%) . 



R«ttil pricei (1967-100} 

Food 

At home 

Awey-from home. . . 



Agrkuiturai exports ($ bii.)^ 
Agricultural imports f$ bil.)^ 



LivMtock and productt 
Total livestock and Products i1974«100l . 

Beef(mlLlb.) 

Pork (mil. lb.) 

Veal fmil.lb.) 

Lamb ar>d munon (mN. lb.) 

Red meats {mil. lb.) 

Broilers (mJI. lb.) 

Turkevi (mil. lb.) 

Total meets sr>d poultry (miL lb.) 

Eggs (miL dz.) 

Miik<bll.ib.) 

Choice fteers. Omaha ($/cwt.) 

Barrowand 9llt*.7 markets (S/cwt.) . . . 
SrolJers-whofesaie. t2-c(tv weighted avg. 

dressed (cts./lb.) 

TurkeV^whoiesale. N-E.. 8-16 lb. hens, 

dressed (ct5./lb.J 

Eggs. N.Y. Gr. A large, (cts./dz.) 

Milk, all at farm ($/cwt.} 



1983 






1984 








19a*) 




Annual 


1 


n 


HI 


IV 


Annual F 


1 F 


II F 


Annual F 


134 


146 


145 


142 


137 


142 


i3e 


138 


138 


141 


154 


146 


143 


142 


146 


145 


146 


146 


127 


138 


143 


141 


131 


139 


130 


128 


128 


153 


156 


157 


155 


153 


155 


154 


156 


156 


160 


164 


165 


164 


164 


165 


165 


167 


166 


139 


134 


139 


149 


144 


139-143 


138-142 


142-146 


140-145 


69 


73 


70 


71 


72 


70-74 


70-74 


69-73 


70-74 


70 


61 


69 


78 


72 


68-72 


67-71 


71-75 


69-73 


269 


279 


278 


280 


279 


279 


286 


285 


267 


240 


257 


252 


256 


249 


254 


252 


247 


250 


286 


292 


293 


294 


294 


293 


306 


308 


309 


33 


34 


34 


34 


34 


34 


33 


32 


32 


292 


301 


302 


304 


304 


303 


310 


311 


313 


282 


292 


292 


293 


292 


292 


299 


299 


300 


320 


329 


332 


335 


336 


333 


341 


346 


348 


34.8 


10.7 


8.9 


8.2 


10.0 


38.0 


10^ 


8.9 


34.5 


16.4 


5.0 


47 


5.0 


4.7 


18.9 


4.5 


4.4 


19.5 


115.1 


112.3 


116.5 


114^ 


116.1 


114.9 


113.5 


116.8 


115.4 


23.060 


5.706 


5.819 


5,949 


5,933 


23.409 


5.740 


5.526 


22,740 


15.117 


3.737 


3.670 


3,354 


3,957 


14.718 


3.675 


3.550 


14.250 


426 


115 


113 


122 


127 


478 


115 


90 


400 


367 


98 


92 


8B 


93 


371 


88 


82 


330 


38.972 


9.658 


9.694 


9,513 


10.110 


38.976 


9.618 


9^47 


37.720 


12,389 


3.082 


3.350 


3.339 


3^7 


12,999 


3.300 


3.575 


73.850 


2^63 


432 


569 


778 


775 


2,57^ 


480 


625 


2.735 


53.924 


13.172 


13,633 


13.630 


14.112 


54.549 


13.398 


13.447 


54,305 


5.659 


1.400 


1.408 


M27 


1yl69 


5.705 


1.460 


M50 


5.830 


140.0 


34.0 


35.6 


33.5 


32.4 


135.4 


33.6 


36.5 


137.8 


62.37 


67.58 


66.01 


64.28 


63.49 


65.34 


64-65 


66-70 


64^70 


47.71 


47.68 


48.91 


51.21 


47.65 


4a86 


4e49 


47-51 


47-53 


- 


61.8 


56.4 


54.1 


49.9 


55.6 


51-53 


51-55 


49-55 


60.5 


67.7 


66.9 


72.4 


90.5 


74.4 


67-69 


63^7 


64^70 


75.2 


103.4 


83.4 


70.1 


66.7 


80.9 


58-62 


58-62 


62-68 


13.57 


13.40 


12.97 


13.20 


14.13 


13.42 


13.70- 
13.90 


12.70- 
13.10 


12.90- 
13.20 


3.53 


3.46 


3.58 


3.38 


3.42 


3.35-3.40 








3J6 


3.16 


3.34 


3.11 


2.59 


— 


— 


— 


^ 


7.75 


7.60 


7.98 


6.51 


5.97 


5.55-6.25 


— 


^'. 


- 


59.1 


65.9 


69.3 


66.0 


60.7 


" 


— 


— 


— 



Crop pric*» at iha farm' 

Wheat {%/buA ^. . .,. . 

Corn iS/bu.J ,^ . .^.. 

Soybeans ^S/bo.J ..; ^ . . j 

Upland conon (ctt./lb.) 

'Quarterly cash receipt* are seasonally adjusted at annual rates. *Annual data are based on Oct.-SeDt. fiscal years ending with the indicatad year. 
'Quarteriy prices are simple averages; annual prices are for nrBrketirfg year beginning in year indicated. F ■ Forecast Numbers may not adcl to totals due 
to rounding. ^Seasonally adJutted at annuel rates. 
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Farm Income 



Farm income statistics 


























1976 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


::ida2 


1983 


^9e4F 


1386 F 














$8il. 












R*c»lpti 

Cash receipts: 

Crops* 

Livestodt ..,.,... 


46,8 
43.1 

ee.9 

1.6 
90.7 


49.0 
46,3 
95,4 
1.8 
97.1 


48.6 
47,6 
96,2 
3,0 
99.2 


53,7 
59,2 

112.9 
4,3 

117.2 


63,2 
68.6 

131.8 
2.9 

134.7 


7Z7 
67,8 

140.5 
2.8 

143,3 


73,3 
69.2 

142,6 
3,8 

146.4 


74,6 
70.1 

144,8 
5,5 

150.2 


69,5 
69,2 

138,7 
10,8 

149.6 


68 to 72 
70 to 74 

139 to 143 
9 to 11 

149 to 153 


69 to 73 

70 to 74 


Total 

Other cash income^ , . . . 
Gross cash income . . . 


140 to 145 

6 to 10 
148 to 153 


Nonmoney Income* . . . , 

Realized gross income . . 

Value of inventory chg . . 


6.5 

97.2 

3,4 


7.3 

104,4 

-1.5 


8,4 
107.6 

1.1 


9.2 

126.4 

.6 


10,7 

145,4 

4.9 


12.4 

155.7 

-S.5 


13.6 

160.0 

7.9 


14.2 

164.4 

-2,6 


13.6 
163,2 
01,7 


l2tol4 

162 to 166 

5 TO 9 


12 to 14 

161 to 166 

-3to1 


Total gross income . . . , 


100.6 


102,9 


106.7 


127.2 


150,4 


150,2 


167.9 


161,6 


151.4 


169 to 173 


160 to 165 


Expenses 
Cash expenses* . . . . i . . 


61.7 


67.8 


72,0 


Sl.O 


97,2 


105.8 


111,4 


113.4 


109.6 


114to 116 


113to117 


Total expenses . . . v , . , 


7^.0 


62.7 


68,9 


99,5 


118.1 


126.9 


136,9 


139.5 


135,3 


139 to 141 


136 to 142 


Income 

Net cash income . , 
Total net farm income . . , 


29,0 
25.6 


29.3 
20.1 


27.3 
19.8 


36.2 
27.7 


37.6 
32.3 


37.7 
21,2 


35,0 
31.0 


36.8 
22.3 


40,1 
16.1 


34 to 36 
29 to 33 


33 to 37 

20 to 25 


Deflated total net 
farm Income' 


20.3 


15.2 


14.2 


184 


19.8 


M.9 


15.6 


10.8 


7.5 


13to15 


9 to 11 


Off-farm Income ...... 


23.9 


26.7 


26,1 


29.7 


35,3 


37.6 


39B 


39.4 


41,0 


41 to 45 


43 to 47 



F - Forecast, ^ Inciudes net CCC Joarrs. ' Income from machine hire and custom work, farm recreatbnaf Income, and direct government payments. 
' Imputed gross rental value of farm dweNinQs and value of home consumption. ^Excludes depreciation of farm capital, perquisite* to hired iabor, and 
expenses associated with farm dwellings, and includes net rent to atl landlords. 'Deflated by the GNP Implicit price deflator, 1972-100. Totals may not 
add due to rounding. 



Transportation Data 



Rail rates; grain and fruit-vegetable shipments 



Annual 1984 198S 



1982 1983 1984 Jan Aug S«pt Oct Nov Dec ian 

Rail freight rate index' 

All product* (1969-100) 351.4 356,8 372,2 370.7 372.4 372.5 374.4P 374.4P 374.8P 374.8P 

Farm products U969-1 00) 337^ 342.9 359,7 357.7 359,0 359.6 364,2P 364.2P 364,2p 364.2P 

Grain (Dec. 1978-100) 159.5 160,2 168.2 167.2 167,9 167.9 170,6p 170.6P 170.6P 170,6p 

Food product* (1969-100) 353,2 356,6 373.1 371.9 373J2 373^ 375.1P 374.7q 376JP 376.1P 

Rail carloadinvt of vrain (thou, cars)' . . , 24.9 26.1 27,3 31.1 26,7 30.2 24,5 28.2 26.4 24.9' 

Bargoshipmeirtsof p^in (mil. bo,)' , , , . 41.2 40,8 37.2 26.2 31,8 41.4 49.4 56.6 36.2 32,9 
Fresh f ruil and v«g#tab»e ihipmenU 

Piggyback (thousand cwt.)"^ 367 645 568 516 520 459 319 464 511 480 

Rail hhou,cwt,)" 698 786 641 957 266 362 398 456 635 570 

Truck ithou.cwt,)" 7349 7786 7,861 6^7 7,923 6,607 6.699 7.656 7,962 6,918 

* Departnr^ent of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, revised APrll 1982. "Weefcly average: from Association of American Railroads. 'Week^v average; 
from Agricultural Marlteting Service, USDA. *PrellminafV data for 1985. p = preliminary. 
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Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S* average 



PrtCM R*Cfliv«d 

All farm products .-ir .- ■ ■ ^.^ 

All cfopi -^^ 

Food rair^ 

Fovd grains and hav * * - 

feed grain* , , , 

Coiton 

Tobacco . , , * 

Oil bearing crops 

Fruit fy- '^- ^ M 

Fresh market^ ^. 

Commercial vtgetabJes . . . i: ii . . 

Fresh market , . , * * >► ►..l 

Potatoes' ^ ^ . . L' . . .* . 

Livestock and producis . . *^ r. 

Meat animals y ...... . 

Dairy products . , . - 

Poultry and ems v : 

PricM paid 
Commodities and services. 

interest, uxet, and wage rates - 

Production Items 

Feed - 

Feeder livestock 

Se«d 

Fertiitier -^ 

AgrlGUttural chemicals 

Fuel* & encfgv 

Farm & motor supplies 

Autos & truck* 

Tractors A self-propelled machinery 

Other machinery 

Building A ferH:ing 

Farm service tt cash rent 

Interest payable per acre on farm real estate debt 

Taxes pavabk per acffl on farm real estate 

Wage rates (seasonally adjusted) 

Production hems, interest, taxes, and wage rates . 



IICI », V 


Annual 


Byw 






1984 






1985 


1982 


1963 


1984 


Ftb 


Sept 

1977- 


Oct 

'100 


Nov 


D«c 


Jan 


Feb p 


133 


134 


142 


144 


139 


138 


137 


135 


135 


135 


121 


127 


139 


137 


136 


138 


130 


125 


126 


124 


146 


148 


143 


142 


142 


142 


143 


140 


140 


139 


120 


143 


146 


149 


137 


130 


126 


128 


130 


130 


120 


146 


148 


151 


140 


130 


126 


127 


130 


129 


92 


104 


108 


107 


107 


107 


102 


92 


86 


79 


154 


M7 


156 


150 


168 


165 


168 


166 


162 


147 


88 


102 


109 


114 


95 


93 


93 


90 


90 


68 


175 


123 


199 


137 


245 


289 


246 


201 


197 


193 


186 


123 


216 


141 


272 


324 


272 


217 


212 


207 


127 


131 


134 


167 


128 


136 


106 


115 


126 


127 


120 


129 


133 


178 


126 


140 


96 


108 


126 


125 


12& 


123 


157 


156 


119 


113 


116 


126 


132 


133 


145 


141 


146 


151 


141 


139 


143 


145 


145 


146 


155 


147 


151 


154 


146 


142 


146 


151 


152 


156 


140 


140 


138 


138 


140 


144 


147 


144 


144 


142 


110 


118 


135 


160 


123 


117 


127 


121 


117 


113 


157 


160 


164 


164 


164 


164 


164 


164 


164 


164 


150 


153 


155 


156 


154 


153 


153 


153 


154 


154 


122 


134 


135 


142 


129 


125 


123 


122 


123 


122 


164 


160 


154 


161 


149 


150 


154 


154 


163 


165 


141 


141 


151 


142 


156 


156 


156 


156 


156 


156 


144 


137 


143 


136 


147 


141 


141 


139 


139 


139 


119 


125 


128 


126 


129 


129 


129 


129 


129 


129 


210 


202 


202 


203 


200 


201 


200 


198 


195 


192 


152 


152 


148 


148 


147 


148 


148 


147 


147 


147 


159 


170 


182 


176 


163 


183 


189 


189 


139 


169 


165 


174 


181 


177 


162 


182 


182 


162 


182 


182 


160 


171 


180 


174 


183 


183 


183 


183 


163 


183 


135 


138 


138 


138 


137 


137 


137 


137 


137 


136 


145 


147 


151 


151 


151 


151 


151 


151 


152 


152 


241 


251 


251 


251 


256 


256 


256 


251 


250 


250 


131 


137 


132 


132 


145 


145 


145 


132 


135 


135 


143 


148 


150 


150 


150 


150 


150 


150 


150 


150 


155 


159 


161 


162 


160 


159 


159 


159 


160 


160 


609 


613 


649 


659 


634 


632 


625 


618 


619 


617 


K076 


1,105 


I.IX 


1,127 


1.132 


1.129 


1.131 


1.125 


1.130 


M31 


57 


56 


57 


58 


56 


56 


55 


55 


55 


55 



Prices received (1910-14=100) 609 

Pficespsid, etc. tPirhylndex) (1910-14=100) ... 
Parftyratki* 

' Fresh market tor noncltrus and fresh market and processing for citrus. ' Includes sweetpotaloes and dry edible beans. 'Ratio o^ Index of prices 
received to Index of prices paid, taxes, and wage rates, i 191 0-1 4=1 001, p- Pretiininary. 
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Prices received by farmers, U.S- average 



Cropi 

All wheat [$/bu.l 

Rice, rough ($/cwtJ .... 

Corn ($/bu.). 

Sorghum ($/cwt.) 

Alt hay< baled l$/ton) . . , 

Soybeans ^S/bu.) 

Cotlon. Upland (cty/lb.}. . 

Potatoes ($/cwt.) 

Dry edible beans ($/cwt.) . 
Apples for fresh use (cts./lb. 
Pears for treih use <S/tonK 
Oranges, ah uses {$/box)' . 
Grepeffuh. all uses ($/box)* 



L ivestock 

Beef cattle (S/cwt.) 

Calves i$/cwt ) 

Hogs ($/cwt.) 

Lambs ($/cwt.) 

All milk, sold to Plants (S/cwt. 
Milk, manuf. grade ($/cwt.) 

8roJlerskts./lb.) 

Eggs tctsidoz )" 

Turkeys (cts./lb.) 

Wool ictsyib,)* 





Annual* 








1984 


T 




1985 


ida2 


1983 


1984 


Feb 


S*pt 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


J«n 


Febp 


3.52 


3.58 


3,46 


3.40 


3.43 


3.43 


3.46 


3.38 


3.38 


3.37 


8.36 


8.31 


8.32 


8.85 


6.17 


8.08 


8.13 


8.08 


8.09 


7.91 


2.37 


2.99 


3.05 


3.11 


2.90 


2,65 


2.55 


2.56 


2.64 


2.62 


4.00 


4.89 


4.61 


4,74 


4.24 


4.06^ 


4.08 


4.16 


4.16 


4.20 


69.20 


73.70 


76.30 


78.70 


71.90 


71.90 


73.00 


76.00 


74.00 


75.40 


5.78 


6.73 


7.02 


7.2B 


6.09 


6.08 


6.02 


5.82 


5.90 


5.74 


55.5 


62.9 


65.5 


60.5 


64.6 


64.6 


61.8 


55.8 


52.1 


47.9 


5.10 


4.97 


6.45 


6^9 


4.78 


4.19 


4.61 


4.91 


5.22 


5.22 


16.80 


18.20 


20.40 


21.30 


19.00 


19.90 


19.20 


18.60 


18,10 


18,30 


15.3 


13.2 


17.0 


15.2 


20.7 


18.4 


17.3 


17.8 


14.7 


14.5 


300 


280 


218 


197 


271 


300 


364 


333 


329 


376 


6.51 


3.36 


9.01 


4.62 


11.95 


15.01 


n.54 


8.28 


8.37 


8.01 


2.06 


1.99 


3.05 


1.95 


2.30 


5.26 


4.16 


4.19 


3.86 


3.48 


57.00 


55.80 


57.60 


59,70 


55.70 


54.10 


54.90 


57.00 


57.30 


58.70 


60.20 


62.10 


60.10 


63.90 


56.60 


58.20 


59.40 


59.50 


64.10 


66,20 


54.00 


46.20 


47.60 


45.40 


46.30 


43.60 


47.00 


48.60 


48 00 


49.60 


54.60 


55.50 


60.30 


59.20 


61.80 


62*40 


63.30 


61.90 


63.40 


64.70 


13.60 


13.60 


13,40 


13.40 


13.60 


14.00 


14.30 


14.00 


14.00 


13.80 


12.70 


12.60 


12.50 


12.40 


12.70 


13.00 


13.20 


13.00 


12.90 


12.60 


26.8 


29^ 


33.4 


37.4 


32.1 


29.5 


30.8 


28.5 


30.9 


30.5 


58.5 


63.0 


70.1 


92.9 


58.4 


65.3 


61.3 


58.4 


51.7 


52.8 


37.5 


36.5 


46.9 


41.3 


46.6 


51.1 


57.3 


60.5 


51.9 


41.6 


68.0 


61.5 


78.5 


63.7 


76.1 


81.3 


81.7 


72.0 


68.2 


65.3 



* Equivalent on-tree returris. "Average of alt eggs sold by producers lrK;luding hatching eggs and eggs sold at retell. * Average local market prfce. 
e^tcjuding incentive payments, •Calendar vear averages, p * preliminary. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S. average (notuseasonally adjusted^ 

Annuel 1984 



1984 



June 



July 



Consumer price Mdejt, ill items. ...... 311.1 305.2 3ia7 31 U7 

Consumer price rndexjMl food, .... . 311.3 304*8 311.0 312.0 

AlHood \ . 302.9 299.4 302.0 303.2 

Foodaway from home 333.4 327.2 333.1 334.4 

Foodathome 292.6 290.2 291.4 292.5 

Meets' 268.1 266.4 266.8 267.3 

8eef and veal 275.6 274.9 274^ 272.1 

Pofk 252.5 250.8 250.5 255.5 

Poultry 218.5 217.5 219.6 221.3 

FiSh 386.8 383.4 382.3 387.0 

Eggs 209.0 266.5 185.8 182.7 

Dairy products^ 253.2 250.8 251.7 252.2 

Fats end oils* 288j0 279.7 285_4 291 .4 

Fruits end vegetables 317.4 311.0 318.1 320.0 

Fresh 330.3 327.8 329.7 332.4 

Processed ^ . 306.1 295.1 308.0 309Ji 

Cerealsand bakery products, 305.3 299.8 304.9 306.6 

Sugar and sweets 389.1 380iO 391 .2 391 .8 

Beverages, oonalcoholic 443j0 439.1 442*3 442*7 

Apparel commoditiMlesifootvwear. . . . 183^ 179.8 179.8 178.9 

Footwear 209.5 206.7 209.6 208-0 

Tobacco producU 3iaO 304.3 308.1 313.2 

Beverages, atcohoilc 222.1 219.0 222.4 222.5 

* Beef, veeL lamb, pork, and processed rneat. * Includes butter. * EjtCludes butter. 



Au9 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1967-100 



1985 



Jan 



313.0 


314.5 


315.3 


315.3 


315.5 


316.1 


313.2 


315.2 


316.1 


316^ 


316.2 


316.3 


304.8 


304.2 


304.4 


304.1 


305.1 


307.3 


335.5 


335.8 


336.5 


337.7 


339.2 


339.9 


294.4 


293-4 


293.4 


292.4 


293.2 


296.1 


269.9 


268.0 


267.1 


266.1 


269.6 


270.8 


274.3 


271.9 


271.3 


271.9 


276^ 


276.4 


259.9 


257.5 


255.0 


251.2 


254.6 


268.5 


216.5 


217.2 


214.0 


213.1 


213.8 


217.4 


387.0 


390.6 


390.6 


389.2 


392.2 


406.1 


179.3 


178.6 


177.6 


175.6 


185.7 


161.3 


252.7 


254.9 


256.1 


257.2 


258.4 


258.8 


295.4 


295.1 


294.9 


293.0 


293.7 


295.9 


327.7 


319.7 


318.4 


314.8 


309.7 


320.8 


345.7 


332.5 


329.3 


323.4 


312.6 


332.7 


310.7 


308.4 


309.2 


X8j0 


309.3 


310.6 


307.8 


307.9 


306.7 


309.0 


310.7 


312.4 


392.6 


393.7 


393.3 


390.9 


391.7 


394.5 


441.5 


444 jO 


446.8 


445.5 


443.4 


449.4 


183.1 


187.8 


189.2 


168.3 


1855 


181.9 


207.7 


211.1 


212.9 


212.9 


211.4 


208.6 


313.9 


314.1 


314.6 


314.7 


314.6 


321.0 


222.9 


223.1 


224.2 


223.8 


223.9 


224.3 
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Producer price indexes. U.S, average {not seasonally adjusted) — _ — ^ 

Annual 



1984 



1931 



1982 



1983 



Jan 



Aug 5«pt 

1967»100 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1935 



Jan 



finished 9oc>d4\ _ . ^ 269.8 280,6 2852 289.5 291.3 289.5 291.6 292.3 292.4 292.7 

Cofiwmer *oods 253,6 259,3 261,8 272.2 274i) 273.0 271.8 272.3 274.4 274.2 

Fresh fruli „ . 228,9 236,9 251.2, 234.4 268,0 301,5 272,5 261,0 269.7 25&,5 

ffesh and dfied vegetables 278,0 246,5 248,9 316.4 294.6 259.8 24Z7 223,9 217,9 242,3 

Eggs 187J 178,7 n.a. 282,4 181,2 177.6 179.9 176.0 187,5 141,9 

Bakerv product* 26B.2 275.4 285.7 293.8 301,3 302.1 302.9 303.2 305.0 307,3 

Meats, ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ 239.0 250.6 236.7 240,0 239.1 235.8 224.9 230,4 236,3 236,7 

Beef and veal ,. : 246.8 245,0 236.7 241,9 231.0 229.2 220,1 2301 234.6 233,9 

Pofk 218.1 251.1 227.6 226.5 240.9 232.0 216.4 218,5 229.8 230.9 

PouUrv 193.3 178,7 185.0 2U.9 194.3 202.1 I96.B 203.9 200,1 198.8 

Rih , . . 377.8 422,4 448^ 451,4 463.0 453.6 915.4 515,9 539.2 54U 

Da*rv products 245,6 248.9 250.6 248,4 251,0 255^ 256.7 257,4 255.9 255.4 

Proce«odtnjta and vegetables 261.2 274.5 277.4 287.7 296.4 292.0 295.5 291.7 292.6 296.7 

Shorteningandcookingoils 238.0 234.4 256J 291.1 317.9 31Z7 316,2 321.5 308.8 301.0 

.Consumer finished Qoods less foods 276.5 287.8 291.4 292.5 294.4 291.7 29AA 295.7 294.9 294.8 

8everage4.»lcoholic 189.5 197,8 205,0 207.6 210.1 210,4 2105 210.5 209.6 210.1 

Soft drinks ,_ 305.1 3l9.1 327.4 333,5 34Z6 342.9 348,2 344.8 345,6 345j0 

Apparel 186,0 194.4 197,4 200.1 201.8 202.2 200.5 201.6 201.8 202.6 

footwear .... 240.9 245,0 250.1 2505 250.9 25Z1 252,2 249,1 249.6 252,4 

Tobocco products ^ 268.3 323^ 365.4 389,4 407.6 406.7 406,8 407.1 406.9 423.8 

IntBrrTMdUttmatBftalt' ., 306.0 310.4 3lZ3 3l6,3 321,1 320,3 3l9,9 320.5 319.8 319.6 

MaterM*3 for food rnanufarturinQ ..,.„.... . 260.4 255.1 268.4 268.6 272,4 270*0 267,2 269,2 268.4 264.9 

Flour ,. . 191,9 183.4 1B6.4 182.5 183.4 182 J 184.9 184,9 1833 185.6 

Refined sugar' / 171.8 161.3 172.0 174.7 174,3 172.8 172.0 171.6 170,6 168^ 

Crude vegetable oils 185.4 160.1 193.8 240l2 267.9 248.8 256,9 271.8 252.0 223.9 

Crude itwtwials* =,.... 329,0 319,5 323.6 333.5 32B.9 326.2 320,0 323.7 323,1 319,4 

FoodsiuffsaodfeedstuHs 257.4 247.8 252.2 264j0 256.5 252.7 245.6 253.4 253.7 251.3 

fruiti and vegetables' 267.3* 253.7 262.1 291.2 293.3 289.7 266.8 251.0 251.7 258.6 

Grains 248.4 210.9 240.4 245,5 236.9 231,4 219.0 219.7 212.5 217,6 

Livestock 248,0 257.8 243,1 250,7 253.7 244.9 233^ 247.7 252.3 247.4 

Poultrv.liw 201^ 191.9 206,5 252,6 21^6 239.7 2l9^ 247.1 231,7 232.7 

Fitows.Plani and animal 242,0 202.9 227.0 229.3 211.3 2l0,3 202.8 201.4 203.0 204,5 

Milk 287.4 282.5 282.0 279.1 276,8 282.1 286.7 287,6 287.5 284,6 

Oilseeds 277.6 214.5 245.3 273.1 245.7 228J 217,2 222,6 216.2 214.9 

Cotfee.green 330,1 311.5 300.1 ' 301,3 310.2 3l0.2 3l0,2 310.2 3102 310.2 

ToDacco. leaf 246.9 269.9 274.2 265,6 275j0 295.6 290.1 n.a. 290.9 284.5 

Sugar, raw csne. , 272.7 278.5 315.9 309.4 3l0.8 312.6 309.6 306.2 304.5 297.7 

All commodH»«. 293.4 299.3 303.1 308.0 310.7 309,3 309.4 310.4 3D9.9 309,8 

Induitri.l commodity. 304.1 312.3 315.7 319.1 323.3 322.2 323.2 323.8 323,0 323.2 

All food!* 251,8 254.4 257.5 268,3 270.1 268.9 267,2 267.9 269.5 268.5 

farm product* and processed foods and feeds . . 251.5 248.9 253.9 264.4 261.4 259.4 255J 258.4 259.2 258.0 

farm Products 254,9 242.4 248.2 263.4 253.3 249,8 240.1 245,5 245.7 243,2 

Processed foods end feed5 246.7 251.5 255.9 263.8 264,8 263.6 263,3 264.4 265.5 265.1 

CareaJ and bakefV Products , 255.5 253,8 261.D 266.6 271.7 271,9 272.7 272,6 273.7 276,1 

Sugar and confectionery 275.9 269.7 292.8 299.9 303.7 302.4 300.2 297.1 296.3 293.1 

Beverages 248,0 256.9 263,6 268,7 274,6 274.6 276.8 276.2 275.9 276.2 

^Commoditfes readv for sale to ultimate consumer. "Commodities requiring further Processing to become llnished goods, *A[I types and sizes of re- 
fined sugar. * Products entering market for the first tjme which have not been manufactured at that point. "Fresh and dried, 'Includes all raw, inter- 
mediate, and processed foods (excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, end manufactured animal feeds), n.a, ■ not available. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods 



1982 



Annual 



1963 



1984 p 



Jan 



Aug 



1984 



Sapt 



Oct 



Nov 



Oac 



1986 



iarr 



Market baskvt^ 

Retail cost (1967-100^ 266.4 

Farinn value (1967-100) 247.8 

Farm-retell spread (1967-100) . . . 277.4 

Farm yffllue/reiall cost {%] 34.4 

Meat product* 

Retail cost (1967-100) 270.3 

Farinn valuflil967-10O) 251.3 

Farm.rat8ll spread n967-:00} . . . 292.4 

Farm vaiwe/retail cost (%) 50-2 

Oeirv pfoductt 

Retail cosi (1967-100) 247.0 

Farm value (1967-100) 261.9 

Farm. retail spread tl967 = 100) . . . 233.9 

Farm value/retail cost {%) 49.6 

Poultry 

Retail cost (1967-100) 194.9 

Farmvalue 11967-100) 201^ 

Farm. retail spread (1967-100) . . . 188.1 

Farfri value/retail cost {%] 50.7 

Eggi 

Retail cos: (1967^100) 178.7 

Farm value t1967*100) 189.8 

Farm^retail spread (1967-100) . . . 162.7 

Farm value/retail cost (%) 62.8 

Cereal and bakery products 

Retail cost (1967-100) 283.4 

Farm value 11967 = 100) 178.8 

Farrrvretall spread (1967-100) . . . 305.1 

Farm vaiue/retall cost (%) 10.6 

Fresh frulti 

fletail cost (1967=100) 323.2 

Farm waJue (1967-100) 288.8 

Farm^retaJI spread (1967-100) . . . 3387 

Farm valye/retati cost (%} 27.7 

Fruh vega tables 

flatail costs (1967-100) 288.9 

Farm value (1967-100) 261.3 

Farrrvretall spread (1967'=100) . . . 301.8 

Farm value/retail coft {%) 28.9 

Pf oc«n*d ffulti and vegetables 

Retail cost (1967-100) 286.0 

Farm vBfue (1967-100) 321.1 

Farrrvretall spread (1967"100) , . . 278.2 

Farm value/retail costs (%) 20.4 

Fati and oils 

Retail cost (1967-100) 259.9 

Farm value 11967=100) 207.8 

Farm-retell spread (l967*100) . . . 279.9 

Farm value/retail cost {%) 22.2 



268.7 


279.3 


277^ 


281 » 


280.0 


279.7 


278.8 


279.9 


282.1 


242.3 


255.7 


262.0 


256.8 


250.6 


245.7 


248.1 


252.7 


245.3 


284.3 


293.1 


286.2 


295.8 


297.2 


299.7 


296.9 


295.9 


303.7 


33.4 


33.9 


35.0 


33.8 


33.1 


32.5 


33.0 


33.4 


32^ 


267.2 


268.1 


266.4 


269.9 


268.0 


267.1 


266.1 


269.6 


270.8 


236.8 


241.6 


244.3 


247.2 


237.8 


225.6 


231.8 


245,6 


242.9 


304.0 


299.0 


292.3 


296.5 


303.3 


315.7 


306.3 


297.7 


303.4 


47.6 


48.6 


49.5 


49.4 


47.9 


45.6 


47.0 


49.2 


48.4 


250.0 


253.2 


250.8 


252.7 


254.9 


256.1 


257.2 


258.4 


2583 


262.1 


259.0 


259,1 


258.3 


263.7 


264.6 


268,2 


268.7 


263.3 


239.3 


248.0 


243.5 


247.8 


247.2 


248.6 


247.6 


249.4 


254.6 


49.0 


47.8 


48.3 


47.8 


48.4 


48.3 


48.8 


46.6 


47.6 


197.5 


218.5 


217.5 


216.5 


217.2 


214.0 


213.1 


213.8 


217.4 


213.0 


251.7 


270.6 


233.7 


244.3 


236.3 


251.0 


244.2 


245.1 


182.4 


186.4 


166.2 


199.9 


191.0 


192.4 


175.2 


184.4 


190.5 


53.1 


56.6 


61.2 


53.1 


55.3 


54.3 


58.2 


56.2 


55.5 


187.1 


209.0 


266.5 


179.3 


178.6 


177.6 


175.6 


185.7 


161.3 


206.1 


229.6 


332.6 


184.4 


182.6 


171,2 


194.9 


189.2 


153.7 


159.5 


179J2 


170.9 


171.9 


172.B 


187.3 


147.7 


180.6 


172J2 


65.1 


64.9 


73.8 


60.8 


60.4 


56.9 


65.6 


60.2 


56.3 


292.5 


305.3 


299.8 


307.8 


307.9 


308.7 


309.0 


310.7 


312.4 


186.6 


191.9 


192.3 


187.0 


185.6 


184.0 


186.3 


180.8 


183.4 


314.0 


328.8 


322.0 


332.8 


333 JJ 


334.5 


334.4 


337.2 


339.1 


11.1 


10.8 


11.0 


10.4 


10.3 


10.2 


10.3 


10.1 


10.1 


303.6 


345.3 


301.1 


374.0 


388.5 


377.5 


366.5 


353.5 


361.5 


220.6 


315.1 


283.4 


346.9 


3513 


399.6 


343.5 


330.9 


291.7 


3403 


358.9 


309.1 


386.2 


405.0 


367.6 


376.8 


363.6 


392.8 


22.5 


28.3 


29.2 


287 


28.1 


32.8 


29.0 


29.0 


25.0 


299.3 


331 a 


363.6 


338.7 


302.3 


3O6.0 


304.4 


294.8 


324.5 


267.4 


299.3 


328.9 


367.0 


272.8 


255.4 


215.7 


216.8 


250.7 


314.3 


347.1 


379.9 


325.4 


316.2 


329.8 


346.1 


331.5 


359.2 


28.6 


20^ 


28.9 


34.6 


28.8 


26.7 


22.7 


23.5 


24.7 


288.8 


306.1 


295.1 


310,7 


308.4 


309.2 


308.0 


309.3 


310.6 


300.5 


343.2 


319.2 


349.3 


349.4 


359.1 


364.2 


364.5 


365.3 


286.2 


297.8 


289.8 


302.2 


301.3 


300.1 


295.6 


297.1 


298.5 


16.9 


20.3 


19.6 


20.4 


20.5 


21.1 


21.4 


21.4 


21.3 


263.1 


288.0 


279.7 


295.4 


295.1 


294.9 


293.0 


293.7 


295.7 


251.0 


324.5 


324.9 


296.1 


285.0 


297.6 


293.7 


294 JJ 


275.6 


267.8 


273.9 


262.4 


295.1 


299.0 


293.9 


291.9 


293.5 


303.3 


26.5 


31.3 


32^ 


27.8 


26.8 


28.0 


28j0 


273 


25.9 



* Retail costs are based on indexes of retell prices for domestically produced farm foods from the CPI-U published monthly by the 8ureau of Labor 
Statistics. The farm value Is the payment to farmers for quantity of farm product equivalent to retell unit, less allowance for byproduct. Farm values are 
based on prices at first point of sale and may include marketing charpes such as grading and packin9 for some commodities. The farm-rmail spread, the 
difference between the retail price arKJ the farnfi value, repfeaer>ts charges for assembling, processing, transponlog, and distributing these foods. 

Note: Annual historical data on farm-retaN price spreads nnay be found in Food Consumption, Prices and Expendityre^Statistical Buherln 713. ERS,, 
USDA. 
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Farm-rstail price spreads 



1962 



Annual 



1963 



1984. 



Aug 



ldS4 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dk 



1986 



Jin 



Retail pricfl* icts./lb.) ^<- ■ 24Z5 

N9tcarca»s value* (cts.) 150.7 

Netfarm value' (cu) 14Q.5 

Farm-ffftail spraacJ {ct^J 102.0 

Carcau retail spread^ Ictl.) ^1 -6 

Farm-carcass spread' (cts.) 10.2 

Farm valuo/retall pr^ce i%\ 58 

Pork 

Retail price* (ctt^lbJ 175.4 

Whol«ale ^lue' (cti.) 121.8 

Net tarm value* (ct».) 89.0 

Farm.retail sP^ead icti.) 87.4 

Whotmalfrfet«l!«»'ead* {ct»J. . . . 53.6 

Farm.vwho^esale spreed' ict*.!. . . . 33,8 

Farm value/retail price (%) 50 



238.1 


239.6 


239.3 


237.1 


235.2 


234.9 


236.6 


240.3 


239.7 


145.4 


147.6 


155.9 


U4.0 


139.3 


136.6 


146.5 


149.5 


147.0 


136.2 


140.0 


1461 


137.0 


131.6 


130.2 


139.8 


142.5 


139.8 


101.9 


99.6 


93.2 


100.1 


103.6 


104.7 


96.8 


97.8 


99.9 


92.7 


92.0 


83.4 


93,1 


95.9 


98.3 


90.1 


90.8 


92.7 


9.2 


7.6 


9.8 


7.0 


7.7 


6.4 


6.7 


7.0 


72 


57 


58 


61 


56 


56 


55 


59 


59 


58 


169.8 


162.0 


162.2 


166.1 


163.6 


163.9 


162.4 


163.5 


166.0 


108.9 


110.1 


112.9 


115.9 


111.7 


101.3 


106.8 


112.7 


110.0 


76.6 


77.4 


79.3 


82.6 


75.0 


70.1 


76.6 


79.6 


78.0 


93.3 


84.6 


82.9 


83.5 


68.6 


93.8 


85.8 


83.9 


86.0 


605 


51.9 


49.3 


50.2 


51.9 


62.6 


55.6 


50.8 


56.0 


32.4 


32.7 


33.6 


33.3 


36.7 


31.2 


30.2 


33.1 


32.0 


45 


48 


49 


50 


46 


43 


47 


49 


47 



' Estimated weighted average Price of retalJ cuts from Pork and yield grade 3 beef carcesses. Retail prices from BLS. 'Value of carcass quantity equiva- 
lent to 1 lb. of retail cut*; beef adjusted for value of fat and bone byproducts. 'Market value to producer for quantity of Itve animal equivalent to 1 lb. 
retail cuts minut value of byproducts. * Represents charges for retailing and other marketing services such as fabricating, wholesaling, and In^jty transpor- 
tation. 'Represents charges made for livestock marketing, processing, end tran^ortation to city where consumed. 



Pried indexes of food marketing costs^ 





Annual 




1983 






1984 




1982 


1983 


1984 


III 


IV 

1967*100 


1 


" 


HI 


IV p 


342.7 


354.7 


368.1 


356.6 


360.2 


365.8 


368.1 


367.3 


371.3 


330.0 


340.9 


352.0 


339B 


343.4 


350.7 


352.5 


350.6 


354.1 


334.7 


350.6 


374.9 


360.3 


363.6 


368.0 


374.4 


376.9 


380.2 


358.9 


370.4 


381.3 


371.7 


375.3 


379.9 


380.8 


379.8 


384.6 


275.2 


2B0.7 


307.6 


282.2 


289.6 


301.1 


306.3 


30S.2 


314.8 


254.9 


251.0 


281.1 


251.3 


259.2 


269.9 


278.0 


284.1 


292.5 


363.6 


374.3 


397.3 


372.5 


380.1 


394.6 


396.2 


391.2 


407.4 


264.4 


265.4 


280.9 


264.6 


267.5 


273.6 


280.0 


282.8 


287.3 


200.0 


226.2 


272.1 


236,7 


251.1 


272.1 


272.1 


272.1 


272.1 


355.5 


352.4 


360.8 


351.3 


350.3 


350.9 


362.0 


365.7 


364.6 


213.2 


214.0 


226.9 


214.0 


218.8 


223.7 


227.8 


230.0 


226.1 


371.0 


374,5 


391.7 


374.2 


375.1 


390.5 


390.5 


391.9 


394.1 


260.1 


280.2 


300.3 


283.6 


285.8 


294.8 


299.5 


302.3 


304.7 


706.1 


705.1 


712.5 


710.2 


707.3 


710.9 


711.6 


718.5 


709 


406.0 


417.9 


440.0 


427.2 


419.9 


423.8 


437.0 


455.7 


443,5 


X)1Z4 


S95.9 


880.1 


884.5 


902.0 


915.7 


884.0 


863.3 


867.5 


990.3 


1.155.0 


1.162.9 


M77.2 


1.151.4 


1.137.3 


1.159.4 


1.181.9 


1 ,1 73.0 


186 J 


199.6 


215.5 


200.6 


202.4 


212.4 


214.1 


216.6 


219.1 


264.3 


280.6 


261.6 


259.6 


260.9 


258.6 


260.9 


262.4 


264.4 


325.1 


338.2 


350.3 


339.1 


344,0 


346.3 


348.5 


352.1 


354.5 


277.2 


291.9 


306.1 


292.9 


296.6 


299.8 


304.4 


308.4 


311.7 


289.1 


286.5 


288.5 


286.7 


287.1 


287.4 


269.1 


289.0 


288.3 


309.9 


327.5 


343.7 


329.9 


332J 


337.9 


343.0 


345.2 


348.9 


232.6 


174.0 


198.8 


184.7 


179.8 


184.9 


210.8 


218.1 


181.1 


333.9 


342.4 


358.1 


344.1 


347.5 


354.6 


357.6 


358.8 


381.5 



Labor-hourly earnings and benellti. . 

Processing 

WhoiesaUng 

Retailing 

Packaging and con tatnari ....... 

Paperboard bojtesand contalnera. . 

Metal can$ 

Piper bags and related productt. . . 

Plastic films and bottles 

Gla»conUlner» 

Metal foH 

Trani portal ton aarvicei 

AdvenHli^ 

Fual and powrar 

Electrk 

Petroleum 1X)12.4 

Natural g&i, 

Cofnmun^calkina, walar and tewaga . 

Rent 

Maintan«nce and repair 

BuUnauMrvioat. . . . «. 

Supplte 

Property taxetSnd iniuranca 

Intarait, fhort-tarm ^^. , 

Total mark«tlr>g coat tndax 

* Indexes rrieesure changes in employee wages and ber>afit$and in prices bi supplies and services used In processing, wholesaling, and retain ng U.S. farm 
foods Purd^aaed for at-home consumption, p - pfetlminarv. 

Note; Annuel historical data on food marketing cost Indexes may be found in Food Consumption, Prices, and Expenditures, Statistical Bulletin 713. 
ERS,USDA. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Livestock and Products 



Poultry and eggs 



Annual 



1d82 1983 1984 p Jvn 



1984 



A^9 



S«pt 



Oct 



D«c 



1985 



Jan 



BroiLari 

FederalW inspectad jla ugh ter. certified ImiL lb.) , . 12X)39 12.369 12.991 1X528.9 1,210,5 1,022^ 1,212,8 1,018.7 995,4 1.T03.7 

Wholesale price. 9-city.ictsilb.}' 44,0 49,4 55.5 62.1 51,5 53.5 48.8 52.1 51.7 52.8 

Price of broiler grower feed iS/ton) 210 223 233 243 225 221 221 220 216 219 

BroiJer-f^ed pric* ratio (lt>.}' Z5 2.6 2.9 3.0 2.7 2.9 2J 2.8 2,6 ZB 

BroHerj. iiodw beginning of period {mil, lb.), .; . 32.6 22.3 21.2 21,2 22,5 20.4 18.2 21.3 19,5 l9.7 
Average weekly placements of broiler 

Chkks. 19 Stales ImM.l 80.2 80,4 83.1 79.5 84.4 80.1 78,6 79.0 84,5 85.8 

Turkayi 

Federally inspected sJflughter. certified (mil. lb.). , 2,459 2.563 2^73 138.1 279.1 253.6 320,6 271.7 182.8 155.5 
Wholesale Pflce. New Yoft. 8-16 lb, 

young hens (cts,/Jb,) 60.8 60.5 74.4 72.2 72.4 76.2 G2.6 91.5 97.3 74.0 

Price of lurktv grower feed (S/ton^ 229 247 245 257 236 239 232 225 220 216 

Turkey-feed Pf ice ratio tib,)" '. 3,3 2,9 3.8 3.6 3^ 3.9 4.4 5.1 5.5 4.8 

Turkey*, stock* baginnhg of period (mil, lb,). . . . 238.4 203.9 161.8 161.8 278,2 331,0 390.6 415,4 195,6 125,3 

Poult* Placed in U.S. ImiL) (*) 181.8 190.0 14.0 13.5 8.8 10.7 11-8 12.2 15.5 

Eggs 

Farm production (mii.) 69,680 68.169 68.193 5.684 5.762 5,619 5.852 5.742 6,037 5,951 

Average number of layers on farms Imit.) 286 276 278 277 276 279 281 284 286 284 

Rate of lav ieggs per layer) 243 247 245 20.5 20,9 20.1 20.8 20.2 21, t 20,9 

Cartoned prjce. New York, grade A 

large icWdoz.)* ,, . . 70.1 75,2 80.9 115.0 68.8 69.8 62,8 73.4 63.8 61.5 

Priceot layingfeed i$/ton) , . 190 204 206 219 202 196 194 190 187 189 

Egg-feed Price ratio (lb,)" t;. - ^'^ ^-^ ^'^ ^-^ ^-^ ^'^ ^'^ ^'^ ^^ ^'^ 

Stocks, first xA month 

Shell tlhou. cases) 34 34 13 13 29 31 23 37 35 31 

Frozen (mil. lb,) ^' - ^ ■ 217 25.4 11.8 11,8 17.5 16,6 16,7 17.9 16J2 13.4 

Replacement chicks hatched (mii,) 444 407 45,6 36,8 35.1 32.6 31,4 30.1 27.0 28.2 

'12-citV composite weighted average beginning April 25. 1963. 'Pounds of feed «qual In value to 1 doieneggsor t lb, of broiler or turkey llveweight. 
'Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for de*ivery to retailer*. *Not reported. 



Wool 



Annual 



10B4 



1982 


1983 


1884 


Jan 


Aug 


s^vt 


Oct 


Nov 


I^c 


J»n 


247 
262 


212 
248 


229 

241 


230 
247 


230 
232 


230 
228 


221 

230 


218 
236 


214 
230 


205 
226 


5,857 
3.825 


126,729 
1 1 .400 


1 30.495 
9.817 


10,649 
808 


10.027 
683 


11,382 
728 


8.651 
968 


9.085 
674 


9,567 
599 


n.a. 
n.a. 



U.5. wool price. Boston* (cts./lb.) ..... 
Imported wool price, Boston^ (cts./ib.) . . 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool l:hou. lb.) 105,857 

Carpet wooJ {thou, lb.) 

^Wool price delivered et U,S. mills, clean basis. Graded Territory 64's (20.60,22,04 microns) slePte 2^" and up, "WooE Price delivered at U.S, mills. 
Clean basis, Australian 60/62"s. type 64 A (24 micron). Duty sitkce 1982 has been 10,0 cents. t\A. - not available. 
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Most antfnats 



1dS2 



Annual 



1983 



1984 



^ri^ 



Aug 



1964 



S«pt 



Oct 



Nov' 



D«c 



1985 



Jl»n 



Cittte on f«ed (7 Stain) 

Number on feed {ihou. heed)' . . . 

Priced on f«ed Ittiou. heed) 

Marketingi (t^ou. head) , 

Other disappearance (thou, head). . 
Beef sl^uT'Corn prtca ratio, 

Omaha (buJ* 

Hog-cofn price ratio, Omaha (bu.)" 
Marhrt pric«t {% par cnrt.) 
SiauQhtef catua: 

Choice steers. Omaha , . 

Utility cows, Omaha 

Choice vealers, S. St. Paul . . . 
Feeder cattle: 

Choice, Kansas Ciiy, 600-700 tb. . 
Slaughter hogs: 

Barrows and gitts. 7-markets . . ^^ 
Feeder pJBs' 

S. Mo. 4O50 lb. (per head) . . . . 
Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

l-ambsx Choice, San Angel d . . . 

Ewes. Good« San Angela 

Feeder Iambi: 

Choice, San Angejo. 

Wholesale meat prices. Midwest 

Chotoa steer beef« 000-700 lb. . . 

Conner and Cutl^ cow beef. . . . 

Pork loina. 8-14 lb,' 

Pork bellies. 12-14 \t 

Hamtx skinned, 14-17 Jb 

Commarciai daughter hhou. head)* 

Caitte. 

Steers 

Heifers. 

Cows 

Sullsaod stags ^. . , 

Calves , . .. 

Sheep and l^mbs 

Hoga 

Commerciai production {m\\. lb.) 

Beef 

Veal 

t-amb and mutton . 

Pork 



7.201 


8.316 


8.006 


8,006 


6^11 


6,747 


7.442 


8,221 


8,544 


8.617 


20.261 


19.727 


20,772 


1.566 


1,680 


2,265 


2.546 


1.945 


1.624 


1,452 


18.007 


18^0 


18,785 


1,569 


1.683 


1,489 


1.657 


1,501 


1,414 


1,782 


1,139 


1,354 


1,376 


66 


61 


81 


110 


121 


137 


118 


26.5 


20.6 


21.6 


21.6 


20.7 


21.3 


22.5 


24.6 


25.6 


24.8 


22.9 


15,9 


16.1 


16.0 


16.8 


16.0 


16.4 


18.4 


19.6 


18.8 


64^ 


62.37 


65.34 


67 .08 


64,36 


62.68 


60.85 


64.29 


65.32 


84.35 


39.96 


39.35 


39^1 


33^6 


40.86 


39.20 


38.57 


36.86 


36.56 


39.09 


77.70 


72.97 


63,95 


64.94 


52.50 


52.50 


53.37 


50.00 


50.00 


52.00 


64,82 


63.70 


65^8 


65.06 


64.04 


63.98 


65.06 


65.42 


66.28 


68.42 


55.44 


47.71 


48.86 


49.91 


52.26 


47.33 


44.50 


48.34 


50.12 


49.06 


51.14 


34.03 


39.12 


33.61 


34.22 


34.95 


33.23 


36.62 


35.58 


44.85 


56.44 


57.40 


62.18 


60.62 


58.62 


64.75 


64.75 


65.75 


65,25 


65.12 


21.80 


16.65 


20.90 


20.00 


17.70 


18.31 


20.30 


21.83 


30.17 


37^5 


5a3l 


54.87 


61.02 


59.50 


57.81 


59.56 


65.17 


71.00 


69.00 


72.31 


101.31 


97.83 


98.01 


105.74 


97.61 


94.37 


9Z38 


99.08 


101.22 


99.50 


78.96 


78.48 


74.70 


70.63 


75.07 


70.75 


70.27 


67.84 


70.31 


76.26 


111.51 


— 


96,36 


104.36 


102.41 


97.57 


86,07 


a7.37 


95.40 


97.69 


76,54 


60.56 


60.08 


65.03 


62.17 


58.00 


52.80 


60.49 


64.31 


67.50 


91.47 


75.60 


78.22 


70.44 


78.22 


75.78 


79.38 


99.75 


90.86 


72.86 


35,843 


36,649 


37,570 


3.107 


3.394 


3.039 


3.476 


3^5 


2.942 


3;278 


17,277 


17,486 


1 7,474 


1.465 


1,531 


1.378 


1.510 


1.351 


i;254 


1.523 


10.394 


10,758 


10.691 


818 


998 


892 


1,048 


875 


895 


962 


7,354 


7,597 


8j617 


775 


786 


701 


843 


795 


734 


732 


618 


808 


788 


49 


79 


68 


75 


64 


59 


61 


3.021 


3,076 


3^2 


277 


314 


267 


308 


298 


268 


288 


6.449 


6r619 


6.758 


553 


583 


547 


608 


540 


530 


567 


82,190 


87.584 


85,156 


7.188 


6.844 


6.646 


8.150 


7,600 


6.991 


7.342 


22.366 


23,058 


23.410 


1.913 


2,111 


1.903 


2.181 


1,923 


1329 


2.066 


423 


429 


477 


39 


44 


39 


45 


43 


39 


43 


356 


368 


372 


31 


31 


29 


33 


30 


30 


32 


14,121 


15,120 


14,718 


1,234 


1.175 


1.139 


1.411 


1,327 


1,219 


1.281 




Annual 




1983 




1984 




1985 



1962 



1983 



1984 



III 



IV 



Ml 



IV 



Cattle on fMd (13^&t«te«) 

Number on feed ithou. head)" . ,. 9.028 10,271 9.908 9,070 8.465 9^08 9.340 8,700 9.000 10,635 

Placed on feed (thou, head) . .;..,. 24.414 23,776 24,884 5.583 7^2 5.511 5,562 6,252 7,559 

Marketings Ithou. head) 21,799 22.548 22.525 5.891 6,436 5.714 5.620 5,684 5,507 '6.066 

Other disappearance <thou. head) .,, 1,373 1,591 1,632 297 393 365 582 268 417 
Hogi and pigi n O^iatet)^ 

Inventory Ohou, head}* 42.890 44,150 42,420 45.645 46,030 44.150 40.070 41.915 43.180 42.420 

Breeding (thou, head)" 5,708 5,638 5,348 6^63 5,839 5.638 5.446 5,771 5350 5,348 

Market (thou, head)* . .- 37.182 38.512 37.072 39.382 40,191 38.512 34.624 36.144 37.630 37.072 

Farrowlngshhou, head) 9.062 9,735 9,020 2.422 2.377 1.964 2,481 2.259 2,316 '1^40 

Pig CfOPlthou. head) 66,797 72.733 67,680 17.836 17,663 14^^88 18.814 17,158 17,420 

" Beginning of period. *8ushels of corn equal in value to 100 pounds liveweight. ^ 8e9innin9 January 1984 prices are for 14-17 lbs. * Quarters are Dec. 

preceding year-Fab. (I), Mar. -May (ll). June-Aug. illl).and Sept. Nov. (IV). 'Intentions. •Classes estimated. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Dairy 



Annual 1984 1966 

1962 1983 1984 Jan Au« Se^it Oct Nov D«c J<n 

Mflk Prtcei, Mirnesota- Wisconsin. 

3.5%fat (S/cwtJ" ., _ , 12.49 12.49 12^9 12.05 1^30 12.64 12.64 12.72 1252 12 40 

Priceo/ 16%dafrv ration ($/ton) 177 188 191 205 188 184 179 177 176 177 

Milk-fwd price ratio ilb.r 1.54 1.45 1.41 1.33 1.39 1.48 1.56 7.62 1.59 1 58 

WholAttk prictti 

Butt*r. GradeAChL (ct3j»t>.) 147.7 147.3 1483" 140.4 150.6 158.1 158.1 158.1 145 6 141 5 

Am. Cheese. Wis, assembly pt, {cts./rb.) .... 138.3 138.3 138.0 135.8 138.6 144.3 143.8 139.7 1375 1365 

Nonfat dry miik. (ctsVlb.)' 93^ 93^ 90.9 90.7 90.7 90.7 90.7 91.7 91.5 91.0 

USD A net removalt 

Total milk equiv. (miJ. ib.l* 14.281.6 16313.7 8£44.7 1.889.0 266.7 46.5 10Z5 703 397^ 1 3748 

Buner{mil.lb.J .^ 38iO 4ia2 202.6 6l^ 2.3 -2.4 ^.3 5 10 5 50 

Am. cheese imiL lb.) 64Z5 832.8 447.3 62.5 21.8 9.3 10.7 6.0 18 1 348 

Nonfat dry milk fmil. lb.) 948.1 1.061.0 678.4 76^ 52.3 29.4 36.9 24.1 36.0 58.8 

Milk 

TotaJ milk production (mil. ibj . 135,505 139.672 136.444 11.375 11^06 10.777 10.918 10.529 10.967 1i;209 

Milk per cow {IbJ v 12,306 12.585 12,495 1.032 1,037 996 1.009 973 1/}14 1 038 

Number of milk cows (thou.) 11X511 11,098 10,840 11,026 10,807 10325 10.821 10323 10 814 lOSOl 

Stocks, beginning'* 

To:aI{mil. lb.) ... 18.377 20,054 22.646 22,646 22,626 21,805 20,742 19^52 17.993 16,429 

Commerctef (mil. lb.) 5,398 4.603 5.234 5^34 5,574 5,439 5,168 4,996 4,798 4.937 

Government (mil. lb.) 12,980 15.451 17.412 17.412 17,052 16,367 15,573 14,255 13,195 11.492 

Imports, total Imll. Jb.}* 2,477 2,616 2.741 247 229 223 252 267 296 n.e 

Commercial disappearance 

mllkequk (mJLlb.) 122.135 122.494 126^14 9,477 10,944 10,781 10,789 10322 10 433 na 

Butter 

Production (miL lb.) 1,267.0 1,299^ 1.120.1 126.0 70.6 69.1 66.5 81 1 97.3 118.4 

Stocks, beginning {mil. lb.) 429.2 466.8 499.4 499.4 489.6 462.7 426.3 374.3 335 9 296 6 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 897.3 881.7 918.9 61.9 71.1 75.9 91,4 85.6 80 1 na 

American chee*a 

Production {mil. lb.) 2.752.3 2.927.6 2,696.9 231.1 206,6 185^ 196.6 190.9 210 1 2231 

Stocks, beginning (miljb,) 889,1 98I.4 1,161.5 1.161.5 1.165.7 1.141.4 1.114.1 1,074.3 1,036 2 960 5 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 2,166.8 2.083^ 2.X2.3 161.5 1923 192.1 193.0 189,8 194.4 n.a. 

Other cheAM 

Production (mil, Jb.) 1.789.4 1,8903 1,991.5 156.3 1613 164.2 181.0 180.8 182 1 1675 

Stocks, beginning (mH. ib.) 86.6 82,8 104.9 104.9 107.2 102,5 97.0 96.6 98 4 101 4 

Commercal disappearance fmll. lb.} 2,044.6 2.133.3 2,276.8 176.1 191.1 192.9 206.0 209.2 211.4 na 

Nonfat dry mlik 

Production (n^l. |b.) , 1,400.5 1.499.9 1,186,9 11 1.9 88.1 7:.7 72.2 69.7 85.2 88 4 

Stocki. beginning (mil. lb.) 889.7 1,282.0 1,394.9 1,394.9 1,407.2 1.345.1 1,335.1 1,291.6 i;Z639 1^31 7 

Commercial dlaoPOearance (mil. lb.) 447.7 459.9 523.4 44.4 50.3 48.1 45.3 50.7 26.1 na 

Frozenden^t prcK*trtrtk>n(mi|. gal.)' 1.178.2 1^221.3 1 ;228.3 74.7 124.5 103.4 94.5 83.6 75.0 79.5 

"Manutactoring grade mHk, = Pounds of 16% protein radon equal In va^ueio 1 pound of milk. 'Prices paidf.o.b. Central State* Production area, high 

heat spray process. *Milk-equiwlent, fat^ask * Ice cream, ice mffk. and sherbet, n.a. * not available. 
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Crops and Products 



Food grains =.. -. < 

Mark«ting y>>r' 1984 ^^^ 

1931/02 19*2/83 1983/84 Jin Aii9 Swpt Od Nov D«c Jan 

Wh^' N*^ Thaw, Kansas Cliv($/bu.)' . 4.27 3.94 3.83 3.81 3.80 3.89 3.86 3.85 376 3,76 

Wheat^ DNS. Minneapolis ($/bu.)' 4.17 3.94 4^1 4.15 3.72 3.57 3.64 3.64 3.46 3.47 

flic«.S.W. La. ($/cwt.)' 20.20 18.00 19.38 19,25 19.25 19.25 19^ 18.00 18.00 18.00 

^^[ijrti(mll bu.) 1-771 1.509 1.429 123 148 246 141 100 134 109 

Mill grind imlL bu.l 631 656 n^. 55 59 55 58 56 53 n^. 

Wheat floor production Wl.cwi.) 280 292 308 24 26 24 26 25 23 n.a. 

Markvtinn yw' 1983 1984 

1967/82 1982/83 1983/84 Apr-May Junt-S^pt Qct-Dac Jan-Mar Apf^ay Jun«-Sa|rt Oct Dec 

Wheat 
Stocks, beginning (mil. bo.). ..,. : . ■_ ■ .. 989 1-159 1.515 1.862 1.515 2.955 2.326 1.756 1.398 2.740 

Dom«tic u*a ^, ^ ^ ^^ 

Foodtinii.bu) ...,,. ...:*.. 602 616 635 97 210 161 163 102 212 165 

Feed and seed UN. bu.)* 254 3l8 477 12 316 118 44 31 395 63 

Exports (mil. bu.) 1-771 1-509 1-429 228 475 362 364 226 645 374 

^Beginning June 1 for wheat and August 1 for rice. "Ordinary protein. *Lor>9-9raln, milled basis. '♦Feed use approximated by residual, n.a. - not 
avail able. 

Feed grains ^ — ' 

Marketing yaer^ 1984 ^^5 

1981/82 1982/83 1983/84 J»n Auj S«pt Oct Nov Dw Jin 

"co'TNo'l's^ellow. St, LOU)! (S/bu,) 2£1 2.98 3.45 3.41 3.33 3.09 2.84 2.77 2.75 2.86 

sorghum, No. 2 vellOTv, Kansas City ($/<wt.). 4.29 4,92 5.13 5.09 4.74 4.46 4.25 4.28 4.32 4^ 

Barley, feed, Minneapolis (S/bu.) 2.21 1.76 2.48 2.55 2.13 2.05 2.10 2.06 1.88 1.98 

Barley, malting, Minneapolis ($/bu.) 3.06 2.53 2.84 2.85 2.48 2.44 2.43 2.45 2.36 2.46 

"cortmil, bu.) 1567 1370 1.866 173 136 109 166 246 208 209 

Feed grains (mil. metric tons)' 58A 54.0 55.8 4.7 4X» 3.8 5.1 7-1 6.2 6.2 

Marketing yaar' 1983 1M4 

1981/82 1982/83 1983/84 APr-May JuM-SePt Oct-Oac J*n-Mar Apr-May June-Sapt Oct-D*c 

Corn 

stocks, baghning (mil. bu.) 1/)34 2,174 3,120 6.198 4.924 3.120 4.913 3.251 2,145 723 

'^p'i'dTmrbu.) ■ .,,. 4,202 4.522 3.736 813 891 1 j634 969 580 553 1.728 

Food, seed, ind. (mil. bu.) ,... 812 898 973 153 373 220 184 187 383 235 

'"suJkt!" ginning (mil. metric tons) , 34.6 68.2 97.3 184.2 146.4 108.0 154.9 104.3 70.6 44.1 

^F'^^'lmrmetrictons) 128.5 139.5 117.4 24.4 29.6 49.3 29.4 18.1 20.3 54.6 

Food, seed, ind. [mil. metric tons) 25.B 27.9 29.8 5.2 11.0 6.6 5.9 6.1 11.2 7.1 



Besinnlng October 1 for corn and sorghum: June 1 for oats and barley. » Aggregated data for corn, jorghum. oats, and berley. 
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Fats and oih , 



Atarkflting y^tt^ 



1961/82 1982/83 1983/84 Jin 



1984 



Aug S«pt 



Oct 



Nov 



D^ 



1986 



Jin 



SoVbvans 

Wholesale price. No. 1 Veltow, 

Chicago ($/bu.)' , . . . 6.24 6.11 7.76 7.53 6.50 6.10 651 6.20 5.97 5.95 

Cru»hlr>gs(miLbu.) , , ... .... . .^. 1.029.7 M08.0 583 93.6 77.1 65.6 89.2 96.9 101.1 95.3 

Exports (mil. bu.) 929.1 905.2 740.3 80.4 30.6 16.9 40.9 93.4 87.3 72.5 

SoVbMH oil 

Wholesale price, crude, Decatur icta./lb.) .... 19.0 20.6 30.55 26.32 29.01 27.97 30.56 31.71 28.44 26.01 

Production ImJL lb.) 10,979.4 1Z040.4 10,872.0 1,052.5 619.4 755.8 995.4 1,070.2 1,095.5 1,037.1 

Domestic disappearance <miL lb.) 9.536.3 9,857.3 9.598 903.3 865.0 750.1 918.4 872.7 708.8 864.4 

Ekpotu (mil. lb.) 2,076.3 2^24.7 1314 161.3 73.0 156.3 200.3 214.6 189.6 66.7 

Stocks, beginning (mil. Itj.) 1,736.1 1.10Z5 1^1 1,919^ 989.6 871.1 720.5 597.2 580.1 777^1 

SoVbMn mul 

Wholesale price, 44% protein, Decatur ($/too} . 182.52 187.19 "188^1 201.9 151.6 144.9 141.6 135.2 136.75 1355 

Production tihou.Ton) 24,634.4 26J13.6 22J56.2 2,220.0 1.689.6 1,559.0 2J07.6 2,326.1 2,381.0 2,242.6 

Domestic disappearencft (thou, ton) 17J14.4 19,306.0 17,541.0 1-447.7 1.523.6 1.380.2 1370.7 1301.7 1,694.2 1,747.8 

Exports (thou. tonJ 6307.5 7,106.7 5,436.1 687.6 278.8 166.1 256.2 474.7 635.7 515.3 

Stocks, beginning (thou, ton) 16Z7 175.2 474 391.1 355.5 242.7 255.4 236.1 255.7 336.8 

Mergwina, wholesale price, Chicago (cts/lb.) ... 41.4 41.4 46.3 53.25 55.5 55.2 53.50 55.00 55.25 51.50 

^Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soymeel and oil: calendar year for margarine. * Beginning APril 1 ♦ 1982, prices baaed on 30<lav 
delivery, using upper end of the range. 



Cotton. 



Marketine yO**'' 



1 981 /82 1982/83 1 983/84 



Jan 



Aug 



1«84 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Doc 



1986 



isn 



U.S. prk;ft,SLM. 1-1/16 In. icls/lb.)V 
Northern Europe prices; 

Index icts./lb.)* 

U.S. M1-3/32"icts./lb.r . . :■ . .. . 
U.S. imiM consumption (thou, bales) . 
Exporti (thou, bales} 



60.5 



63.1 



73.1 



70.5 



63.0 



61.2 



61.5 



60.4 



60.5 60.0 



73.8 


76.7 


87.6 


87.6 


75.5 


73.1 


73.63 


72.6 


72.0 


71.4 


75.9 


78.0 


87.1 


85.5 


75.9 


74.0 


74.69 


73.3 


74.0 


74.7 


5.263.8 


5.512.8 


5,883.5 


493JZ 


434.8 


516.7 


434.6 


394.9 


426.8 


407.9 


6,567.3 


5,206.8 


6.786.0 


695.9 


478.7 


279.8 


307.0 


507.0 


660.0 


835.6 



' Beginning August 1 . 'Average sPot nf^ri<et * Liverpool Outlook "^A" index; average of five lowest priced of 10 selected growths. ^Memphis territory 
growths. 



Fruit 



AnnuaJ 



1982 1983 1984 



Jan 



1984 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1985 



Jan 



Producer price indexei 

Fresh fruit (1967-100) 

Dried fruit (1967-1001 

Canr>ed fruit and jukre (1967-100). 

Frozen fruit and juice (1967-100) . 
F.o.b. ihipp|f>g point prices 

Apple*. Yakima Valley i$/ctn.}* . .„ 

Pears. Yakima Valley (S/box)' ... 

Oranges, u.S.«vy. (S/box)' 

Grapefruit, U.S. avB. ($/box)* . . .... 



235.4 


250.6 


260.1 


232.9 


268.0 


301.5 


272.5 


261.0 


269.7 


255.5 


409.7 


409.3 


384.4 


404.2 


357.3 


360.5 


351.1 


353.2 


353.2 


353.1 


283.7 


286.8 


312.5 


301.0 


315.4 


311.1 


316.8 


314.0 


315.9 


319.9 


305.5 


300.9 


350.5 


308.2 


352,8 


358.0 


365.7 


363.5 


361.8 


361.5 


n.a. 


r\jd. 


n.a. 


10.75 


14.50 


14.50 


13.75 


12.80 


12.50 


12 25 


n-a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


9.88 


- 


12.60 


12.65 


12.70 


12.85 


12.83 


11.10 


14.40 


15.40 


13*20 


23.50 


22.36 


25.32 


19.00 


18.41 


17.81 


9.03 


9.13 


10.00 


9.99 


10.80 


10.68 


12.36 


11.12 


11.34 


11.11 


Year ^ndin^ 


1 






1984 








1966 



1982 1983 1984 Jen 



Aufl 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Stocks, ending 
Fresh apples (mii. lb.) .... 

Fresh pears Imll. ib.) 

Frozen fruit Imil. tb.) .... 
Frozen fruit juices (mlL lb.) . 



3.082.3 2.980.1 


3J71.5 


2>460.5 


7.3 


1.236.5 


4,154.1 


3,808.9 


3.171.5 


2,466.3 


180.9 250.6 


184.9 


211.7 


100.0 


396.1 


X3.8 


243.5 


180.8 


134.3 


627.5 644.7 


694.5 


616.5 


715.8 


704.8 


771.4 


734.1 


600.5 


630.7 


1,157.6 924.9 


941.9 


1,088.2 


1 ,065.9 


913^ 


673.5 


89 K6 


964.9 


1,105.5 



' Bad D«lielout, Washington, e^ttra iancy , carton tray pack , SO-1 1 3's. * D'Anjou, Washington, standard box wrapped, U.S. No. 1 , 90-1 35'$. ' F.O.B. 

packed fresh, n.a. >not available. 
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Vegetables 



Annual 1984 1985 



1962 1983 1964 i«n Aug S«pt Oct Nov D«c Jan 



Wholsatopric** 

Potatoes, white, to. b. Ea« ($/cwt-) * - . 6.05 7.76 

keberg JBttuce IS/crtnJ' 5.92 6.29 

Tomatoe* lS/«fi.)* 7.40 8.69 

Wholvnk prin Indm. 10 cpnnad 

vag, (1977-1001 137 137 

GroM«r prk» bndtA* fimh commercial 

veg. (1977-100) 120 128 

*Std. anon 24*if.o.b.sWPPlog point '5 ¥6-6 ¥6>f.o.b. Fta-Cal. 



8.16 


9.19 


9.37 


6.79 


5.33 


5.44 


5.53 


5.55 


5.08 


4.03 


7.5a 


6.65 


9.50 


3.75 


5.60 


7.75 


8.52 


13.85 


10.45 


6.38 


4.46 


4.39 


5J25 


9.56 


145 


142 


147 


146 


147 


144 


144 


164 


132 


171 


142 


126 


140 


96 


108 


126 



Tobacco 



Annual 1984 1985 



1982 


1963 


1984 p 


Jan 


Aug 


Sopt 


Oct 


Nov 


Oflc 


178.6 


177.9 


181.0 




175.0 


188.0 


184.5 


172.0 




180.3 


179.5 


187.6 


174 2 


— 


— 


— 


188.0 


187.5 


634.0 


600.0 


593.0 


59.5 


62.5 


53.5 


65.4 


57.5 


n.a. 


3.659 


3.605 


3>540 


276.2 


323.6 


X3.5 


320.1 


261.5 


n.a* 



ian 

Prices at luctionS 
Fiue-curad Icts^lb.)* . 
BurlBvktsyjb.)' 180.3 179.5 187.6 1742 ^ _ _ las^o 187.5 187.5 

Do m*«t ic c onn> mpt i on^ 

Cigarettes (bilj 634.0 600.0 593.0 59.5 62.5 53.5 65.4 57.5 n.a. n.3. 

Large clQBrs (m(L) 3.659 3.605 3>540 276.2 323.6 303.5 320.1 261.5 n.a. n.a, 

* Crop year Julv-Junef Off tufrcured.October-SaPtember for b^Jriey. 'Ta>sable removais. n.a. ^ not available* 



Sugar 



Annual 1984 1985 



1962 1963 1984 Jbn Aug S«pt Oct Nov Dec Jan 

U.S. raw lugar price. N.Y.(ctt./lb.)' . . . 19.92 22.04 21.74 21.51 21.72 21.70 21.56 21.40 21.10 20.72 

U.S. dtlivariei (thou, fhorttons}^ .... 9.153 8.812 8>435 n^. n.a. 2.231 n.a. n.a. 2,059 n.a. 



Spot Price reported bv (New Vork) Coffee. Sugar & Cocoa Exchange. Inc. ' Raw value. Quarterly data s^iown at end of quarter In March, June, Sept.. 

Of- PvfAwfit^ MflvuAll n A ■ nnt nuallahiLA 



& Dec. Excludes Hawaii, n.3. - not available 



Coffee 



Annual 1984 1985 



1962 


1983 


1964 p 


Jan Ai>g 


Sept 


Oct Nov 


D«c p 


Jan p 


132.00 


131.51 


142.95 


143.75 143.66 


143.84 


137.72 138.26 


136.12 


137.91 


2.352 


2,260 


2,414 


221 240 


194 


218 150 


160 


200F 




Annual 




19S3 




1984 




1986 



Cofnpoalla graan prica, N.Y. (cts./lb.) . . 
Import!^ graan baan aquivalant (miMb.)^ 

1962 1993 1964 p July-Sapt Oct.Dac Jbn-Mar AprJuna July-S«pt Oct. Dae p Jan-Mar p 

RoMlnsi imlL lb.P 2^3 2.238 2.287 549 650 575 518 557 637 580F 

* Green and processed coffee, "instant soluble and roasted coffee. F ■ Forecast, p - preliminary. 
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Supply and Utilization: Crops 



^jnnlv AnH ittili7fltinn* 


domesti 

JTM 

Harv«»- 
ted 


c mftasitrfi 




















A 
Planted 


Ylald 


Produce 
tlon 


Totil 

■jpply* 


Fe«d 

and 
rettd' 

ual 


Othar 

domw* 

tic 

Ult 


Ex. 

ports 


Tot«l 


Ending 
ctoeki 


Farm 
price' 




Mil. 


acres 


Bu/acre 








Mil. bu 








$/bu 


Wheat 

1980/81 . . 
1981/82 , . 
■982/83'' . 
1983/84* . 
1984/85" . 


80.8 
88.3 
86.2 
76.4 
79.2 


71.1 
80.6 
77.9 
61.4 
66.9 


35.6 
34.5 
35.6 

39.4 
38.8 


2,381 
2,785 
2,765 
2,420 
2.595 


3^6 
3,777 
3,932 
3,939 
4,001 


60 
135 
195 
376 
375 


723 

712 
713 
735 
735 


1,514 
1,771 
1.509 
1,429 
1,450 


2,297 
2,618 
2,417 
2,540 
2,560 


969 
1,159 
1.515 
1,399 
1,441 


3.91 
3.65 
3.55 
3.54 
3.40- 
3.55 


Rice 

1980/81 . . 
1981/82 . . 
1982/83" . 
1963/84* . 
1984/85* . 


Mil. 


acr9S 


Jb/«cre 






MIL 


cwt (rough squlv. 


\ 






$/cwt 


3.38 
3.83 
3.30 
2.19 
2.80 


3.31 
3.79 
3,26 

2.17 
2.78 


4,413 
4319 
4,710 
4.598 
4.926 


146.2 
182.7 
153.6 
99.7 
137.0 


172.1 
199.6 
203.4 
171.9 
185.0 


'9.7 
'9.0 
'8.9 
'5.6 
'5.0 


54.5 
69.6 
54.0 
49.1 
54.0 


91.4 
82.0 
68.9 
70.3 
62.0 


155.6 
150.6 
131.8 
125.0 
121.0 


18.5 
49,0 
71.5 
46.9 
64.0 


12.80 
9.05 
8.11 
8.50 
8.00- 
8.50 


Corn 

1980/81 . . 
1981/82 . . 
1982/83* . 
1983/84" . 
1984/85" . 


Mil. 


acres 


Bu/acre 








Mil. bu 








$/bu 


84.0 
84.T 
81.9 
60.2 
80.4 


73.0 
74.5 
72.7 
51.5 

71. e 


91.0 
108.9 
113.2 

81.1 
106.8 


6h639 
8,119 
8,235 
4,175 
7 £56 


8,256 

9,154 

10,410 

7.297 

8,381 


4,133 
4,202 
4,522 

3,737 
4,200 


735 
812 

898 

973 

1,050 


2.355 
1,967 
1,870 
1,864 
1.950 


7,223 

6,980 
7.290 
6.574 
7,200 


1,034 
2.174 
3,120 
723 
1,1 Bl 


3.11 
2.50 
2.68 
3.25 
2.60- 
2.70 


Sorghum 

1980/81 . . 
1981/82 . . 
1982/83" . 
1983/84* . 
1984/85* . 


MIL 

15.6 
15.9 
16.0 
11.9 
17.2 

Mil. 


acre£ 

12.5 
13.7 
14.1 
10.0 
15.3 

acres 


6u/acre 

46.3 
64 jO 
59.1 
487 
56.4 

6 u /a ere 


579 
876 
835 
488 
866 


726 
984 

1,131 
888 

1,117 


301 
428 
507 
381 
500 


MM. bu 

11 
11 
10 
10 
IP 

MM. bu 


305 
249 
214 
246 
275 


617 
688 
731 
637 
785 


109 
296 
400 
261 
33? 


S/bu 

2.94 
2.39 
2.52 
2.84 
2.30- 
2.40 

$/bu 


19*^0/81 . . 
1981/82 . . 
1982/83" , 
1983/84* . 
1984/85" . 


8.3 
9.6 

1K9 


7.3 
9.0 
9.0 

11^2 


49.7 
52.4 
57.2 

52.3 
53.4 


361 
474 
516 
509 
597 


563 
620 
675 
733 
796 


174 
198 
241 
280 
275 


175 
174 
170 
169 
175 


77 
100 
47 
92 
90 


426 
473 
458 
544 
540 


137 
148 
217 
189 
256 


2.86 
2.45 
2.23 
2.50 
2.25^ 
2.35 


Oats 

1980/81 . . 
1981/82 . . 
1982/83" , 
1983/84* . 
1984/05* . 


Mtl. 


acres 


Bu/acre 








MIJ. bu 








i/bu 


13.4 
13.6 
14.0 
20.3 
12.4 


8.7 


53.0 
54.2 
57.8 
52.6 
58.3 


458 
510 
593 
477 
472 


638 
749 
727 
688 


432 
453 
441 
466 
440 


74 
76 
85 

IS' 


13 
7 
3 
2 
1 


520 
536 
529 
546 
521 


177 
152 
220 
181 
167 


1.79 
1.89 
1.49 
1.67 
1.65- 
1.75 


Soy beam 

1980/81 . . 
1981/82 . , 

]UyM' : 

1984/85" . 


Mil 


acres 


Su/ecre 








Mil. bu 








$/bu 


70.0 
67.8 
70.9 
63.8 
67.7 


67.9 
66.4 
69.4 
62.5 
66.1 


26.4 
30.1 
31.5 
26.2 
2SJ2 


1792 
2,000 
2,190 
1.636 
1,861 


2,151 
2,318 
2,444 
1,981 
2.037 


*e9 

*93 

;86 
;82 

*e7 


1.020 
1,030 
1.106 
983 
1.020 


724 
929 
905 
740 
710 


1,833 
2P52 

?^ 

1317 


318 
266 
345 
176 
220 


7.57 
6.04 
5.69 
7.75 

6.oa 

7.20 



Mil.ibs 



Soybeen oil 

1980/81 . 
1981/82 . 
1982/83" 
1983/84" 
1984/85" 



SqybMn m0n\ 
1980/81 . . 
1981/82. . 
1982/83* . 
1983/84* . 
1984/85* . 



1 1 ,270 
10,979 
12,041 
10372 
11.394 



24.312 
24,634 
26,714 
22,758 
24435 



12,480 
12,716 
13.144 
12,133 
12.000 



24.538 
24,797 
26.889 
23,232 
24,690 



9,113 


1,631 


9.535 


2,077 


9,858 


2,025 


9,598 


1.814 


9,700 


1,750 



Thou, tons 



17,591 
17,714 
19,306 
17,541 
18.950 



6.784 
6.908 
7,109 
5,436 
5,200 



10,744 
11,612 
11,883 
11.412 
11.470 



24,375 
24322 

26,415 
22^77 
24.150 



1,736 

1,103 

1,261 

721 

665 



163 
175 
474 
255 



c/lb 



22,7 

19.0 
20.6 
30.6 
26.0- 
32.0 

S/ton 



218 
183 
187 
186 
540 146^185 



See footnotes at er>d of table. 
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Are« 


Yi«ld 


Produe^ 

tion 


Tot«J 

■upply* 


FMd 
and 

roiid- 
u«l 


OthAT 

domM' 
tic 
urn 


Em. 
port! 


Total 
urn 


Ending 

ttocki 






Ptantvd 


Harv*!- 
t0d 


^fc? 


Cotton 

1980/81 . . 
1981/82 . . 
1962/83* . 
1983/84' . 
1984/65' . 


Mrl. 

14.5 
14.3 
11.3 
7.9 
11.1 


acres 

13.2 

13.6 

9.7 

7.3 

10.5 


lb/acre 

404 
542 
590 
508 
610 


1K1 
15.6 
12.0 
7^ 
13.3 


14.1 
16.3 

16.,1 


Mil. 


bales 

5.9 
5.3 
5.5 
5.9 
5.3 


5.9 
6.6 

5.2 
6.8 
6.5 


111 

10.7 
12.7 
11.8 


|2.7 


c/tb 

74.4 
54.0 
59.4 
66.4 



Supply and utilization— metrJc measure^ 



Mil. hectares 



What 
1980/81 . 
1981/62 . 
1982/83* 
1963/84* 
1984/85* 



Rice 
1980/81 . 
1981/82 . 
1962/83* 
1983/84* 
1984/65* 



Corn 
1980/81 . 
1961/82 . 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 
1984/65* 

Fead Gram 
1980/81 . 
1981/82 . 

liil^ii: 

1984/65* 

Soybaeni 

1980/81 , 
1981/82 . 
1982/63* 
1983/84* 
1984/85* 

Soybean oti 

1960/81 , 
19B1/82 . 
1982/B3* 
1983/84* 
1984/85* 



Soyb«an mMl 

1980/81 . . 
1981/82 . . 
1982/83* . 
1983/84* . 
1984/85* . 



Cotton 

1980/61 
1981/62 
1982/03* 
1 983/52 • 
1984/85* 



32.7 
35.7 

34.9 
30.9 
32.1 



1.4 
1.5 
1.3 
0.9 
1.1 



34.0 
34.0 
33.1 
24.4 
32.5 



49.1 
49.9 
49.1 
41.6 
49.3 



26.3 

27.4 
28.7 
25.8 
27.4 



28.6 
32.6 
31.5 
24.8 
27.1 



1.3 
1.5 
1.3 
0.9 
1.1 



29.5 
30.1 
29.4 
20.8 
29.1 



41.1 
43.1 
42.9 
32.5 
43.1 



27.5 
26.9 
28.1 
25.3 
26.7 



5.9 


5.3 


5.6 


5.7 


4.6 


3.9 


3.2 


3.0 


4.5 


4.2 



Metric 
tons/ha 



2.39 
2,32 
2.39 
2.65 
2.61 



4.95 
5.40 
5.28 
5.15 
5.52 



5.72 

6.85 
7.12 

5.10 
6.68 



4.62 
5.71 
5.83 
4.20 
5.48 



1.78 
2.03 
215 
1.23 
1.14 



.46 
.60 
.66 
.57 
.68 



64.8 
75.6 
75.3 
65.9 
70.6 



6.6 
8.3 
7.0 
4.5 
6.2 



168.6 
206.2 
209.2 
106.0 
1 94.5 



198.0 
246.2 
250.2 
136.4 
236.3 



48.8 
54.4 
59.6 
44.5 
50.6 



5.11 
4.98 
5.46 
4.93 
5.16 



22.06 
22.36 
2424 
20.65 
22.17 



2.42 
3.41 
2.60 
1.69 
2.89 



MfL metric tOnS 



89.4 
102.6 
107.0 
107.2 
108.8 



1.6 

3.7 

5.3 

10.2 

10.2 



19.7 
19.4 
19.4 
20.0 
20.0 



41.2 
48.2 

41.1 
38.9 
39.5 



Mil. metric tons (rough oquiv.J 



7.6 
9.0 
9.2 
7.6 
8.4 



209.6 
232.5 
264.4 
185.3 
212.9 



250.7 
281.1 
318.7 
234.4 
268.6 



5S.5 
63.1 
66.5 
53.9 
55.4 



5.66 
5.77 
5.96 
5.50 
5.44 



22,26 
22.51 
24.39 
21.08 
22.39 



3.07 
3.99 
4.05 
3.42 
3.50 



'0.4 
'0.4 
'0.4 
'0.2 
'0.3 



2.5 
2.7 
2.5 
2.2 
2.4 



MIL metric tooa 



105.0 
106.7 
114.9 
94.9 
106.7 



123.0 
128.5 
139.4 
117.5 
131.8 



^2.4 
;Z5 
^2.4 
'2.2 
'2.4 



18.7 
20.6 
22.8 

24,7 
26.6 



23.8 
25.6 

28.0 
29.6 
31.9 



27.8 
28.0 
30.2 
26.8 
27.7 



4.13 
4.33 
4.47 
4.35 
4.39 



15.96 
16.08 
17.52 
15.91 
17.19 



4.2 

3.7 
3.1 

a2 

2.8 



59.8 
50.0 
47.5 
47.3 
49.5 



69.3 
58.6 
54.0 
55.6 
58.5 



19.7 
25.3 

24.6 
20.1 
19.3 



.74 
.94 
.92 
.82 
.79 



6.15 
6.27 
6.45 
4.93 
4.71 



1.28 


1.28 


1.15 


1.43 


1J20 


1.13 


1.29 


1.48 


1.15 


1.41 



62.5 
71.3 
65.6 
69.1 
69.7 



7.1 
6.6 
6.0 
5.7 
5.5 



183.5 
177.3 
185.2 
167.0 
182.9 



216.1 
212.9 
221.4 
202.9 
222.1 



49.9 
55.8 
57.1 
49.1 
49.5 



4.87 
5.27 
5.39 

S.I 7 
5.20 



22.11 
22.35 

23.96 
20.84 
21.90 



2.56 
2.58 
2.33 
2.77 
2.57 



26.9 
31.5 
41.2 
38.1 
39.2 



0.7 
2.2 
3.2 
2.1 
2.9 



26.3 
55.2 
79.3 
18.4 
29.9 



34.6 
68.2 
97.3 
31.5 
46.4 



8.7 
7.2 
94 
4.6 
6.0 



.79 
.50 
.57 
.32 
.30 



.15 
.16 
.43 
^3 
.49 



*.59 

*1.44 

M.73 

*.60 

'.95 



$/metric 
ton 



144 
134 
130 
130 
123^125 



179 
176-167 



122 

1ID6 

128 

102-106 



278 
222 

209 

285 

210-265 



500 
419 
454 
675 
550-685 



241 
201 
206 
207 
160-185 



$/kg 



1.64 
1.19 
1.31 
1.46 




Agrlcuttufal Outlook 



General Economic Data 



Gross national product and related data 



Annual 



1983 



1984 



1962 1983 1984 r IV I II HI 

$ 8ll^ (Quarterly data seasonflllv a<ijusted at annual rates)' 



IV r 



Gf ois nition«l product' 3.069.3 

Personal cansumptlon 

expenditures 1,984.9 

Durable 9ooc*s 245.1 

Nondurable goods 757.5 

Clothing and Shoes 118.8 

Food and beverages 392.8 

Services 9S2.2 

Gross Private domestic 

Investment 414.9 

Fixed In veitment ., . , . 441.0 

Nonreiirtentlal ............ 349.6 

R«ident;oJ 9l .4 

Change In business Inventories . ^ . . -26.1 

Net exports of 9cx>ds and services. . . . 19.0 

Exports 348.4 

Imports 329.4 

Government purchases of 

goods and services 660.5 

Federal 258.9 

Stateandlocal 391.5 



Gros« natj anal product 1.480.0 

Personal consumption 

expenditures 963.3 

Durable Boodi. , 140.5 

NondorabJe goods 363.1 

Clothing and shoes 84.2 

Food and beverages 182.3 

Services 459.8 

Gross private domestic investment . . . 194.3 

Fixed investment 204.7 

Nooresidential 166.9 

Residential 37.9 

Change in business Inventories .... -10.4 

Net exports of goods and services. . . . 29.7 

Exports 147.6 

Impons 118.0 

Goverrnnent Purchases of 

goods and services 292.7 

Federal , . . 117.0 

Stateandlocal >.,. .^ 175.7 

Hew plant and equipmant 

«xpenditur««($bil.) 282.7 

Implicit pr vce d«flfttOf for GMP 

(1972-100) - 207.38 

Disposable income ($bil.) 2.180.5 

Disposable income n972$bil.) 1 .058.3 

Par capita disposable income ($) 9.385 

P«r capita d4«po$abla »ncom* 

(1972$) 4.555 

U.S. population, total. Incl. mlHtary 

abroad {mil.l 232.4 

Civilian population Imll.l 230.1 

See footnotes at end of^ next table. 



3,304J 



3,664,2 



3.431.7 



3.553.3 



3,644.7 



3.694.e 



3.764.2 



2,155.9 


2,342.0 


2,230.2 


2,276.5 


2.332.7 


2,361.4 


2,397.4 


279.8 


318.5 


299.8 


310.9 


320.7 


317.2 


325.3 


801.7 


856.8 


823.0 


641.3 


858.3 


861.4 


866.0 


127.0 


140.3 


132.5 


136.1 


142.2 


139.3 


143.7 


416.5 


444.3 


425.1 


433.9 


442.1 


448.6 


452.6 


1 ,074.4 


1.166.7 


1,107.5 


1,124.4 


1,153.7 


1.182.8 


1^06.1 


471.6 


637.0 


540.0 


623.8 


627.0 


662.8 


634.3 


465.1 


579.1 


527.3 


550.0 


576.4 


591.0 


599.0 


352.9 


425.3 


383.9 


398.8 


420.8 


435.7 


445.9 


132.2 


153.8 


143.4 


151.2 


155.6 


155.3 


153,1 


-13.5 


57.9 


12.7 


73.8 


50.6 


71.8 


35.3 


8.3 


-62.5 


-29.8 


51.5 


^58.7 


-90.6 


-49.2 


336.2 


364.8 


346.1 


358.9 


362.4 


366.6 


369,4 


344.4 


427.3 


375.9 


410.4 


421.1 


459.3 


418.5 


685.6 


747.7 


691.4 


704.4 


743.7 


761.0 


781.7 


269.7 


295.6 


266.3 


267.6 


296.4 


3Q2J0 


316.3 


415.8 


452.1 


425.1 


436.8 


447.4 


458.9 


465.4 



1972 $8il. (Quarteriv data seasonaJiy adjusted at annual rates) 
1,534.7 1,639.9 1 .57Z7 1.610.9 1.638.8 1,645.2 



4.670 



4.940 



"4.778 



4.865 



4.930 



4365 



1.664.8 



1.009.2 


1 .062.4 


1 .032.4 


1.044.1 


1 .064.2 


1 .065.9 


1 .075.4 


157,5 


177.9 


167.2 


173.7 


178.6 


177,0 


182.4 


376.3 


393.5 


383.2 


387.1 


396.6 


395.5 


395.0 


88.5 


96.5 


91.4 


94,2 


99.1 


95.9 


97.0 


188.9 


193.7 


19U 


189.7 


193.6 


195.6 


196.1 


475,4 


491.0 


482.0 


483.4 


488.9 


493.5 


498.1 


221.0 


^9.6 


249.5 


285,5 


283.9 


300.2 


288,8 


224.6 


264.8 


242.2 


253,9 


263.7 


269.6 


272.0 


171.0 


204.6 


184.5 


193.3 


202.9 


209.5 


212.7 


53.7 


60^ 


57.8 


60.6 


60.8 


60.1 


59.3 


-3.6 


24.8 


7.2 


31.6 


20.3 


30.6 


16.8 


12.6 


-14^ 


2.0 


-8,3 


-11.4 


-27.0 


-10^ 


139.5 


146.3 


141.0 


144.9 


144.7 


147.4 


148.2 


126.9 


160.5 


139.1 


153,2 


156.2 


174.4 


158.4 


291.9 


302.1 


288.8 


289.5 


302.1 


306.1 


310.8 


116.2 


122.5 


113.0 


112,2 


123.2 


125.0 


129.6 


175.7 


179.6 


175.8 


177,3 


178.9 


181.1 


181.2 


269.2 


307.6 


284.0 


293.2 


302.7 


313.1 


321.4 


215.34 


223.44 


218.21 


220.58 


222.40 


224.57 


226.10 


2,340.1 


2.577.7 


2,428.6 


2,502.2 


2,554.3 


2,606.4 


2.647-8 


1,095,4 


1,169.3 


1,124.3 


1,147,6 


1.165.3 


1.176.5 


1,187.7 


9.977 


10,891 


10,318 


10.608 


10B06 


11,000 


11.147 



5X)00 



234.5 


236^7^ 


235.4 


235,9 


236.4 


237.0 


237.5 


232,3 


234.4 


233^ 


233.7 


234.2 


234.8 


235.4 



ApHI iViii 



47« 



Selected monthly indicators 



1982 



Annual 



1984 



1963 1984 p 



Jbn 



Aug 



S«pt 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1985 



Jan p 



Mortthly data seasonally adjuvrad except as noted 



Ifuiuttrlar production, toti I ^ (1967~100) 1 3B.6 

^Asnufactu^ln9 (1967-100) 137.6 

Durable* (1&67-100) 124.7 

Nonaurable (1967-100) 156.2 

Lading economic indtaiton" (1967-100). , . . 136.8 

EmpJovmant'' (mJJ. oersoni) 99.5 

Unemploymtnt fwU* (%J 9.7 

P«rson«l incom*' (S bH. annual fete) 2>584.6 

Hourly ■•rnin«f In manuUcturing* ' {$) 8.49 

Mon«vitock<MJ (daily avQ.) (St^ll.l^ *478.2 

Mon«v 9tockM2 (dally dvg.} (Sbll)^ ........ * 1^59.5 

Thraa-fnonth Trtnury bill rat*^ {%) 10.&B6 

AMcorporatabond yMd (Moody't)' ^ {%).... 13.79 

Intarati rat* on n«w llOfTt* rTfortoi9«i" i%). . . . 15.14 

HfXJtingitarti. prlvata(incLf«rml (thou J T .062 

Auto MlM at rataU^ total' (mlL) Q,0 

Buainw MiM, tot>l> (SbilJ 343.5 

e4<»ina« iFYvantorltti, touT (S bJI.) . . '505.5 

Salatof allr«taitftor«|(S bil.)^" 89.5 

Durabia Qooda atores (S bll.) 27.0 

Nondurable goods ttores (SbiiJ 62.5 

Food stores (S bll.) 20.8 

Eatfngartddrintting Places ($bll.) 8.6 

Apparel and accessory stores ($ bil.) 4.3 



147.6 


163.4 


158.5 


166.0 


165.0 


164.4 


165.0 


166.9 


166.6 


148.2 


164.9 


159.5 


167.6 


166.6 


166.2 


166.7 


168.0 


168.4 


134.5 


154.8 


148.6 


157.8 


157.1 


157.1 


157.6 


156.2 


159.8 


168.1 


179.5 


175.2 


181.7 


180.3 


179.4 


179.9 


180.7 


180.8 


156.0 


165.7 


164.5 


164.4 


165.6 


164.0 


164.8 


163.9 


166,7 


100.8 


105.0 


103.3 


105.1 


105.4 


105.6 


1055 


106.3 


106,4 


9.6 


7.5 


8.0 


7^ 


7.4 


7.3 


7.1 


7.2 


7.4 


2>744.2 


3,012.8 


2^97.4 3.045.8 


3,068.3 


3.061 .6 


3.101.9 3.113.6 


3.130.1 


8.83 


9.17 


9.08 


9.14 


9.22 


9.22 


9.30 


9.38 


9.48 


* 528.0 


'658.7 


531.4 


640.9 


551.5 


546.4 


853^ 


558.7 


562.9 


•2.188,8 


•2,371.6 


2^02.2 2J2&Z9 


2.308.2 


2.318.7 


2.345.8 2.371.6 


2,399.4 


8.63 


9.58 


8,93 


10.49 


ia4i 


9.97 


8.79 


8.16 


7.76 


l^04 


7271 


12.20 


12^7 


12.66 


1^63 


12.29 


12.13 


12.08 


12.57 


12.38 


12.26 


12.43 


12.53 


12.77 


12.75 


12.55 


12.26 


1.703 


1.747 


1.933 


1.^90 


1,669 


1>564 


1.600 


1.595 


1333 


9.2 


10.4 


10.7 


10.0 


10.3 


9.7 


9^ 


IIjO 


11.1 


367.1 


409.2 


401.1 


411^ 


410.5 


410.6 


414.5 


416.9P 


— 


*514.3 


* 566.5 


518.1 


556.5 


560.4 


563.8 


5651) 


566.5P 


— 


97.8 


107.8 


106.6 


T06.6 


108.2 


108.7 


110.4 


109.9P 


110.7 


32.1 


37.6 


37.1 


36.B 


37.0 


38.4 


39.2 


38.9P 


39.9 


65.7 


70.2 


69.5 


63.8 


71.2 


70.3 


71.2 


71. Op 


70.8 


21.6 


22,9 


22.5 


223 


23.4 


23.2 


23.3 


23,0p 


23,6 


9,6 


10,4 


10.3 


10.7 


10.5 


10.4 


10.7 


10.7p 


10.5 


4,5 


4.9 


4.7 


43 


5.0 


4.9 


5.1 


5.1P 


4,8 



* Department of Commerce. * Board of Governors of the FedareJ Reserve System. *Compo»iie Indax of 12 leadhg Ir^dicators. * Department of Labor. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 'Not seasonally adjusted. • December of the year listed, ^MoodV's Investors Servke. * Federal Home Loan Bank Board. *Book 
value. end of P^rlcxd. '* Adjusted for seasonal variations, holidays. and trading day differences, p* preltmlnary. r 'revised. 



U.S, Agricultural Trade 



Prices of prirwipal U.S. agricultural trade products 



1982 



Annual 



10B3 



1984 



nten 



1984 



Au9 Sapt 



Oct 



No¥ 



0«c 



1985 



Jan 



Export oommodittot 

Wheal. t.o,b. vessel. Golf ports ($/bu.J 4.38 

Corn, f.o.b. vessel, Gult port* {$/bu.l 2.80 

Grain sorghom. t.o.b. vessel. Golf ports i$/bul, . 2.81 

SoVboans. t,o.b, ve«el. Gulf ports ($/bu.) 6.36 

Soybean oiL Decaior (ctiVib.J 18.33 

Soybean meal. Decatur l$/ton) 179.70 

Cotton, 10 market avg,?pot (ctsVlb,) 60,10 

Tobacco. Bvg. price of auction {cts./lb.) 1 72.20 

Rice, f.o.b, mill. Houfton (S/cwt.) 18.89 

Inedible taJlow. Chicago tcts./ib.l 12.85 

Import cOmmoflitkM 

Coffee, N.V. spot ($/lb.) 1.41 

Sugar, N.V. spot (as^lb.J 19.86 

Rubber, N.Y, jpot (ct»./lb.) 45.48 

Cocoa boans. N.V, 1S/lb.| 75 

Bananas. iS/4am. bOK^ \,.. 6.80 

p * preliminary, n.a, - not available. 



4,30 


4.17 


4.17 


4,18 


4.28 


4.20 


4.16 


4,08 


4.06 


3.49 


3.50 


3.67 


3.56 


3.43 


3.12 


3.04 


2.98 


3.08 


3.34 


3.00 


3.30 


2.78 


2.72 


2.82 


2,69 


2,76 


2.93 


7.31 


7.38 


7,94 


6.98 


6.47 


6.41 


6.49 


6,25 


6.30 


23.51 


X.75 


28,26 


28,88 


27.54 


30.23 


31.92 


28.55 


27.58 


200.91 


166.80 


201.23 


151.35 


144.55 


141.02 


136^7 


136.18 


136.13 


88.68 


68.37 


70.55 


63.01 


61.16 


61.15 


60.43 


60.45 


59.96 


173,96 


173.99 


168.94 


1 74.92 


188.03 


184,58 


188.03 


:85j04 


181.01 


19.39 


19.47 


20.25 


19.38 


18.69 


18.75 


18,75 


18.75 


18.75P 


13.41 


17,47 


16.00 


16.25 


16,94 


17.77 


19,00 


17.50 


17.50 


1.33 


1.46 


1.50 


1.45 


1.46 


1.40 


1.38 


1.36 


1.40 


22.04 


21.74 


21.51 


21.72 


21.70 


21.55 


21.39 


21.10 


2072 


56.19 


49.70 


57.64 


46,45 


46.30 


43.58 


42.67 


42.24 


42.04 


.92 


1.06 


1.15 


.99 


1.04 


1.00 


1,01 


.96 


.99 


7.93 


6,70 


6^0 


6.16 


6.88 


5.60 


4.88 


5.43 


6.83 



"^rlessOffice 



Agricultural Outlook 



U.S. agricultural exports by regions 



R^ion ind oountrv 



VTattern Europe 

Europjeari Community . 
B6|g \u nrv Lu kB mbo uf g 

France 

Germany, Fed, Rep. . 

Jtaly 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom . . , 
Otiier Western Europe , 

Portugal 

Spain 

Switzerland 



January -Oecmn b«r 



p>c«fnb«r 



Chinottfrom year Mrlier 



1d83 



Eastern Europe . 
German Dem. 
Poland . , . . 



Rep. 



USSR. 



Atia 

West Asia (Mideast). , , 

Turkey 

Iraq 

Israel 

Saudi Arabia .... .;,, 
South Asia 

Indfa 

Pakistan 

East and Southeast Asia 

China 

Taivwsn 

Japan 

Korea. ReP 

Hong Kong 

Indonesia ....... 

PhiJippines 



Africa 

North Africa. . . 
Morocco. . . . 
Algeria. . . . 

Egypt 

Other Africa. . , 

Nigeria 

ReP. S. Africa. 



Litin Am«rica end Car 

Brazil 

Caribbean Islands. 

Colombia 

Mexico 

Peru 

Venezuela 



Canada . 



Oceanta 

Total*' 

' Preliminary. ' Totals nnay not add due to roundir>g. 



:I984" 



19B3 



$m\. 



9,999 


8.837 


956 


944 


7,374 


6,529 


645 


729 


834 


763 


m 


SO 


485 


507 


54 


m 


1,529 


1,065 


150 


84 


731 


806 


63 


94 


2,576 


2,323 


183 


302 


823 


754 


80 


78 


2,625 


2,307 


311 


216 


660 


698 


44 


73 


K207 


1,028 


178 


88 


361 


293 


51 


24 


639 


757 


81 


85 


131 


129 


13 


21 


205 


194 


26 


25 


1,473 


2^78 


253 


392 


14,058 


14,907 


1,408 


1,297 


1,533 


1,986 


127 


177 


35 


266 


6 


20 


342 


535 


19 


76 


306 


334 


31 


26 


445 


462 


38 


31 


K032 


857 


82 


72 


699 


264 


65 


8 


179 


310 


8 


17 


11,492 


12,064 


1,199 


1,047 


544 


613 


95 


43 


1,308 


1,458 


186 


198 


6,251 


6,782 


600 


594 


1.840 


1.650 


189 


110 


357 


411 


31 


32 


419 


395 


37 


14 


332 


318 


24 


19 


2,458 


2.973 


207 


197 


1,510 


1.675 


76 


87 


208 


396 


2 


19 


211 


199 


16 


29 


970 


909 


48 


40 


949 


1.296 


131 


110 


334 


349 


50 


42 


248 


481 


46 


35 


5,213 


5^84 


439 


487 


479 


508 


63 


71 


768 


819 


65 


72 


250 


214 


19 


15 


1,942 


2,015 


130 


166 


311 


176 


26 


16 


665 


783 


76 


93 


1,844 


1,964 


138 


146 


216 


226 


17 


??■ 


36,099 


37,825 


3,501 


S,565^ 



Ji n uary - Dacemb «r 


D«c«mb«r 


Percent 




^12 


^ 


-11 


13 


-m 


5 


5 


2 


-ao 


44 


10 


49 


-10 


65 


-B 


-3 


-12 


-31 


6 


66 


-15 


-51 


^19 


.53 


-10 


5 


-2 


62 


-5 


4 


95 


55 


6 


-8 


30 


39 


717 


150 


m 


300 


9 


-16 


8 


-18 


-17 


-12 


^2 


^ 


73 


113 


5 


-13 


13 


-55 


11 


6 


8 


-1 


-10 


-42 


15 


3 


^6 


<62 


-4 


^21 


21 


-5 


11 


14 


90 


850 


-6 


81 


-6 


-17 


37 


-16 


4 


-16 


94 


-24 


1 


11 


6 


13 


,f7 


11 


-14 


-21 


4 


28 


-43 


-38 


18 


22 


7 


6 


5 





5 


2 
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U.S. agricultural imports 



Jtn iwr V-D&<:« mb ^r 



poultry Imtl 



Animals Hv* {fio.} . . 
M«Mi ind pr*pL. ucl. 

Be«f tod v«al (mtl 

Pork irnt} 

Datry prodiicli [mx) 

PouliTY iroduct$ 

Fm^ Old, ind {^Mw< {mt) 

Hidatind Ain«, jnd. fiirihra^ . . 
VVoo4. iinmamjfactuT«d (mt) . . ^ . 

Graint ind f**di (mil. ^ ^ 

Fnilti, nuu. and pr«p«r«Uoni . . . 

Bananai and Plantain* Imt) . . . 

V«9vtiM«i and prapt {mt) 

Totiacco, iinmanufftctiirad (mt) > > 
Cotton, iinmanufacturad (mt). . . 

Saadi {mt) 

Nurvary flock and cut flowan. . , 

SiigiT, cana or baat (mt) 

OllMadi and prodi Imt) 

Dilseedi (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oili (ml) 

B«v«ra9aiaKd. fruit }uica« (hi) . . 
CoHm. 1m. eoc<«, «Ploet (mt). . . 

Coffee. Inci. product* (mi) . . . 

Cocoi baans and product! (mtl . 
Riibbar and allied 0unii (mt) . . . 
Other 

Total ^ ,. . 



1983 


1984 


1ftS3 


19B4 


1983 


1984 


1983 


1984 


Thou. 


unit* 


S Thou. 


Thou. 


units 


SThou. 


1.399 


2,121 


530,072 


619,454 


164 


206 


69,268 


63.372 


921 


960 


2.042,909 


2.047312 


47 


72 


106/472 


147.991 


S42 


595 


1.362.913 


1,228.394 


25 


41 


55X)50 


79,463 


252 


356 


610.646 


754,917 


20 


26 


46.394 


61.101 


304 


420 


701 ,387 


772.934 


36 


42 


81.611 


80370 


— 


— 


97.588 


1 18,072 


- 


— 


7.040 


6,412 


11 


18 


6,173 


13,022 


1 


1 


474 


978 


- 


- 


189,387 


229,515 


- 


- 


6/436 


14,000 


46 


54 


150,010 


181,622 


5 


4 


16.927 


12.955 


1^29 


1.971 


456 718 


566,409 


113 


195 


39.728 


52.411 


— 


- 


1363.995 


2464.115 


- 


— 


146.862 


179,919 


2.546 


2,687 


600,303 


665.106 


213 


151 


53.542 


37j067 


1.735 


2,106 


1,073,575 


1 .330,222 


162 


164 


86,545 


96,260 


239 


189 


743325 


558.098 


11 


12 


31,391 


34,798 


16 


31 


8.609 


17,910 


1 


4 


588 


1318 


64 


82 


89,951 


99.839 


6 


6 


6,168 


7,661 


" 


- 


236^4 


309,146 


— 


^ 


16,775 


23X)60 


2.644 


2.674 


1.025,569 


1,108.784 


229 


149 


67.863 


63X)00 


1,131 


1,052 


584,212 


797.396 


114 


93 


67^04 


64.317 


210 


197 


91363 


87,184 


23 


18 


9,355 


8.559 


102 


116 


17,502 


16,461 


14 


16 


2455 


1.805 


819 


739 


474.826 


691.731 


77 


60 


56,094 


53.953 


12,702 


14,272 


1,385333 


1357,428 


1.086 


1,143 


134,251 


133.913 


1,643 


1,78a 


3,939,610 


4356.622 


123 


128 


314.691 


334.670 


1X)22 


1.105 


2,771,052 


3,271,144 


78 


73 


220374 


208.067 


447 


476 


840,633 


1,134.003 


28 


37 


62,656 


86.447 


6B4 


803 


654.599 


623.501 


56 


64 


57.697 


55.642 


- 


- 


748.940 


852,754 


- 


- 


54,197 ' 


62.608 


^^ 


_ 


16,529.706 


19,324/458 


_ 


_ 


1 .334378 


1 .436.355 



Trade balance 



Ja nuary - Daoaniber 



1983 



1984 1983 

$M)I. 



1984 



Exporti 

Agricultural .,. ^t 36.099 37325 3.501 

Nonagrkulturaj ..,.......,......:, 159370 174.232 13306 

Total' .-, , /. .'7. . 195.969 212.057 17,107 

Importi 

Agricultural ^r.,.., 16,530 19,324 1,335 

Nonayicultural 240.150 303.665 20,167 

Toial" . ; 256,680 322,989 21.502 

Trade balance 

Agricultural 19.569 18.501 2,166 

Nomagricultural ^0.280 -129,433 -6,561 

Toial ^60,711 -110,932 -4.395 

* Domestic exports including Department of Dafenae shipments (F.A.S. value). =" Imports for consumption (custom* value). 



3,565 
15X)51 
18316 



1.436 
22.701 
24.137 



2.129 
-7,650 
'5.521 
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U.S. agricultural exports 



(mt) 



Anim<li, liv« (no.) 

Mut> ind pf«p«., iMd. pourtrv (mt) 

Dtiry |vo<fcjcti (mt) 

Poultry mMti Imt) 

Fit>, oti«, And gr«it«t (mt). . 
H'xUm»nd Mnt incL furikms 

Cattle hidn. whde (no.) 

Mink pelts (no.). 
Grsint ind r«edi (mi) 

Wheat (mt) . . . 

Wheat flour fmt} 

Rice (mt) . . , , 

Feed gralna, excl. products 

Feedsand fodders (mt) . 

Other grain products (ml) 
Fruits, nutt, «nd prepentiont (nnt) 
Vegetabtai «nd [reparation* (mt) . 
Tobacco, unmanufactured {mt). . 
Cotton, axel. Ilntar* (mt). 

Seedi{mt) 

Sugar, cane or beet (mt} . 
Oilweds and producti {mt 

Oilseeds (mt) . . , 
Soybeans (mt) . 

Protein meal (mt). 

vegetable oils (mt) 
E«antlal oiU (mt). , 
Olhar 



Total 





January -Decern ber 






Deoamtker 




itta 


1984 


1963 


1964 


1983 


1984 


1983 


19B4 


Thou, 


units 


$Th 


ou. 


Thou. 


units 


SThou 


703 


760 


283.742 


249,171 


83 


45 


22,582 


17,551 


417 


416 


915339 


928,032 


34 


33 


68,406 


72,324 


365 


400 


367.728 


373.155 


31 


23 


30.060 


23.044 


241 


230 


277,604 


281,969 


20 


21 


24,897 


24,432 


1h436 


1.325 


600,319 


697,671 


1^ 


92 


60^3 


49,396 


- 


- 


1,009,935 


1 ,382,805 


^ 


— 


94,340 


108,901 


21 


25 


728,407 


1.066,595 


2 


2 


73^00 


85,512 


2,326 


2,520 


58 354 


67,496 


123 


73 


2377 


1,916 


105.098 


110,994 


16,250,021 


17,162.153 


9,577 


:0,514 


1.541.388 


1,502,212 


38,466 


42^42 


6,235 Z24 


6.472,775 


3,506 


3,591 


571.516 


550,596 


1^93 


929 


269.774 


219.519 


26 


19 


5371 


4,056 


2,416 


2,194 


925,623 


846/454 


169 


154 


68,315 


53.808 


54,365 


57,807 


7,265,713 


8,109.380 


5^79 


6.133 


771.557 


767.383 


7,310 


6.996 


1,230,136 


1,183,133 


513 


537 


93.630 


96,087 


846 


829 


323,551 


331392 


83 


80 


30,495 


57.282 


2.132 


1,914 


1344,040 


1347,399 


161 


154 


147.106 


145,387 


1,557 


1,552 


980.31 7 


1,001,516 


132 


163 


87.807 


96,555 


238 


246 


1 ,461 .668 


1.511,067 


28 


35 


172,376 


211,136 


1,201 


1,497 


1,817,087 


2,441 .370 


144 


144 


232,448 


234.821 


269 


277 


335368 


330.064 


26 


35 


35.665 


37,875 


194 


290 


51372 


72396 


29 


32 


7,007 


7,367 


31,843 


27,445 


8.715.847 


8,391,720 


2,843 


3.562 


879.528 


933,324 


23.634 


21,166 


6,260.355 


6.072.041 


2,113 


2,796 


646,727 


692.323 


22,704 


79.484 


5.913,386 


5,419,175 


2,027 


2,376 


611,760 


565,152 


6.740 


4.655 


1,567.462 


1,049.818 


627 


597 


155.460 


114,783 


1h469 


1,624 


886,030 


1 ,269,862 


103 


169 


77,341 


126,218 


10 


11 


93.077 


92,104 


1 


r 


8,609 


8,171 


— 


- 


1,094,173 


1.062,044 


- 


- 


88.384 


92,886 


— 


— 


36,099,137 


37324,866 


_ 


_ 


3,500306 


3.565,382 



Indexes of nominal and real trade-wetghted dollar exchange rates 



i9a& 



Feb 



Apr May 



Junm 



July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jbn 


April 1971-700 












770.3 
100.2 


823.2 

•100.6 


899.3 

•102.9 


938.9 
•103.5 


1 .067.0 
•102.6 


1,152^ 
•104.3 


1,281.5 
•105.9 


166.8 
96.5 


168.0 
•97-4 


172.6 
•100.7 


175.6 
•101.6 


175.2 
•99.6 


180.6 
•102.2 


185,1 
•104£» 


3,645.3 
104.4 


3,957.5 
•104.5 


4.394.5 
•105.3 


4312.4 
•105.1 


5.378.4 
•106.3 


5,8643 
M06.9 


6,597.9 
•108.1 


740.4 
99.4 


789^ 
•100.3 


860.0 
'103^ 


897.8 
•104.1 


1.013^ 
•102.3 


1 ,092.5 
•1043 


1^11.9 
•106.9 


190.3 
95.6 


191.1 
•96.1 


195.5 
•96-9 


197.0 
•97.7 


197.6 
•97.9 


207.0 
•99.0 


2083 

•100.0 



T«tal agriculture 

Nomlnar* . . . 538.8 580.4 818.9 661.8 710.1 

Real* 96.5 94.4 95.6 97.8 98.0 

Soybean* 

tstomlnal .... 155.1 152.9 155.0 162.1 162.4 

Real 92.1 89.3 90.4 93.2 93.4 

Whaet 

^fomlnaJ .... 2.333.9 2.588.1 2302.5 3X)17.9 3,304.7 

Reel 102.2 101.1 102.3 103.5 104.1 

Corn 

Nominal .... 528.7 563.2 598.6 640.6 684.1 

Reel 95.4 92.7 933 96.5 96.5 

Cotton 

Nominal .... 181.4 180.4 1S4X) 185.8 187^ 

Real 92.8 91.6 92.1 93.3 94^ 

'Nominal veiues are percentage changes In currency units per dollar, weighted by Proportion of aSricuitural exports from the United State*. An 
increase indicates that the dollar has appreciated. 'Real values are competed In the same way as the nominal series, adjusted for CPI char^ges In the 
countrfes Invotved. 



•Pre II mi nary;, assumes the same rate of-CPUncreese/decreaie as the previous six months. 
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World Agricultural Production 



World supply and utilization of maior cropi 

^%7Bm 1979/80 



1980/B1 



1981/n 



1902/83 



1983/84 



1984/86 F 



Mil. units 

WhMt 

Area IhectareJ 22S.9 227.6 236.5 239.3 238.5 228.8 231.7 

Production (metrtetoni 446.8 422.8 442,7 448.5 478.6 489.4 516.0 

Exporti (metric ton)^ 72.0 86.0 94.1 101.3 98.6 103.7 108:2 

Consumption (metric ion)* 430^ 443^ 445.6 441.6 467.1 4S4J2 504.4 

Ending «ocks(rnetric ton)* 100.9 80.4 78.2 B5.1 96.6 101.8 113.4 

CoTvt lyM \n 

Aree (h6ctor«) 34Z8 341.1 336.6 343.9 332.4 329^ 332.9 

ProdiKitlon (metrfcion) 753.6 741.5 73Z0 766.7 777.6 689.0 797.1 

Export! (metric ton)^ 90^ 98.8 108.4 97.3 90.3 91.6 102.3 

Cofiwmption (m«ric lon)^ 748.1 740.3 742.1 739.1 751.6 759.7 775.9 

Ertding «ock» (metric ton)V . . '. . 91,2 91.6 82.8 112.4 138.5 67.8 69.0 

Rtc«, miilsd 

ATM (hectare) :, . . 144.1 143.1 144.3 145.1 141.1 144.6 144J2 

Production (metric ton) ....... 260.7 253.9 271.0 280.6 285.5 307.0 316.6 

Export! (metric ton)* 11.6 12.7 13.1 11.6 11.9 12.5 11.6 

Conaumption (metric ton)' 255.8 257^ 272J2 281.3 269.5 307.1 314^ 

Ending stocks (metric ton)* 27.7 23.4 22.1 21.3 17.3 17.1 19.5 

Total i^int 

Area (hactar*) 715.8 711.8 717.4 728.3 712.0 702.6 706.8 

Production (metric ton) 1.461.1 1.418.2 1,445.7 1,497^ 1.541.7 1.485.4 1.629.7 

Expon* (metric ton)' 173.8 197.5 215.6 2l0^ 200.9 207.8 220.1 

ConiumPtioci (metrictonP 1,434.1 1^1.9 1.459.9 1.462.0 1,508.2 1,551.0 1.594.5 

Ending stocks (metric ton)* 219.8 195.4 183.1 216.8 252.4 186.7 221.9 

OHie«d« 

Production (metrfcton) 150.5 170.1 165.5 170.0 178.2 166.3 186.5 

Trade (metric ton) 30.7 35.9 32.1 35.8 34.9 32.8 32.7 

Meaii 

Production (metric ton) 84.5 92.9 90.6 96.3 99.7 94.9 101.3 

Tr^de (metric ton) , . 22.8 26.5 25.9 26.6 31.3 29.5 29.9 

Oili 

Production (metric ton) 36^ 39.7 40.0 42.6 44.0 43.5 46.7 

Trade (metric tor>} ! ,. 10.9 12.8 12.5 13.3 14.1 13.6 15,0 

Cotton 

Area (hectare) ;.. 32.4 32.2 32.4 33.2 31.9 31.5 33.9 

Production (bale) 59.6 65.2 64.8 70^ 67.5 67.6 84.3 

Exponstbale) 19.7 23.1 19.7 20.2 19.4 19.4 20.7 

Consumption (bale) 62.0 65.3 65.9 65.5 68.0 68.7 69.7 

Ending stocks (bale) 24.1 24.0 24.1 25.4 24.9 24.5 38.7 

F " Forecast. 'Excludes intra-EC trade. 'Where stocks <S«ta not availabfe (e'ncluding USSR), cor>iumption includes stock changes. * Stock s data are 
based on differing marketing years and do not represent levels at a given date. Data not avaltabJe 'for all countries. Includes estimated change jn USSR 
grain stocks but not absolute level. ^Calendar year data. 1979 data correspond with 1978/79. etc. 
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Agricultural Outlook 




Tracking the Business of Agriculture 

Agricultural Outlook pools USDA'f latest analysei of the agrkultural economv in one cofnpreher^sive 
monthly Package. Besides its regular outlook coverage— including commodity supply and demand, world 
agriculture and trade, food and marketing, fann inputs, agricultural policy, trar>sportation ar>d storage, and 
related developmer>ts in the general economy— Agricultural Outlook is USDA's official outlet for farm 
|ir^ome and food Price forecasts. While emphasizing short term outlook information, the magazine also 
publishes special reports containlrig long-term analyses of toPics ranging from international trade Policies to 
U.S. land use and avaifabilitV' Agricultural Outlook averages 46 pages and includes 6 Pages of updated charts 
and 20 pages of statistical tables. 
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